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State-by-State Breakdown of Final 1960 Census Figures 


Following are the final results of the 1960 decennial census released Nov. 15 by the U.S. Census Bureau. The fina! total for the 50 
states and the District of Columbia on April 1, 1960 was 179,323,175, exclusive of Americans living abroad. The chart compares the state 
totals with the results of the last previous census, taken in 1950. 























Amount Percent | Rank of 
Population Population of Increase Change States, D.C. 
1960 1950 1950-6C 1950-60 1960 
| | 
ALABAMA 3, 266, 740 3,061,743 204,997 | 6.7% 19 
ALASKA 226, 167 128,643 97,524 | 75.8 5] 
ARIZONA 1,302, 161 749, 587 552,574 73.7 35 
ARKANSAS |, 786, 272 1,909, 511 -123, 239 ~.5 3] 
CALIFORNIA 15,717, 204 10, 586, 223 5,130,981 48.5 2 
COLORADO 1,753,947 1,325,089 428, 858 32.4 33 
CONNECTICUT 2, 535, 234 2,007,280 527,954 26.3 25 
DELAWARE 446, 292 318,085 128, 207 40.3 47 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 763, 956 802, 178 | -38, 222 4.8 40 
FLORIDA 4,951, 560 2,771,305 2 180,255 78.7 10 
GEORGIA 3,943, 116 3,444,578 498, 538 14.5 16 
HAWAII 632,772 499,794 132,978 26.6 44 
IDAHO 667,191 588, 637 | 78,554 13.3 43 
ILLINOIS 10,081, 158 8,712,176 1,368, 982 15.7 4 
INDIANA 4,662,498 3,934,224 728, 274 18.5 1 
IOWA 2,757, 537 2,621,073 | 136,464 5.2 24 
KANSAS 2,178,611 1,905, 299 273,312 14.3 28 
KENTUCKY 3,038, 156 2,944, 806 93, 250 3.2 22 
LOUISIANA 3, 257,022 2,683,516 573, 506 | 21.4 20 
MAINE 969, 265 913,774 55,491 6.1 36 
MARYLAND 3, 100, 689 2,343,001 757, 688 32.3 21 
MASSACHUSETTS 5,148, 578 4,650,514 458,064 | 9.8 9 
MICHIGAN 7, 823, 194 6,371, 766 1,451,428 22.8 7 
MINNESOTA 3,413, 864 2, 892, 483 | 431, 381 14.5 18 
MISSISSIPPI 2,178, 141 2,178,914 | -773 | (1) 29 
MISSOURI 4,319,813 3,954, 653 | 365, 160 9.2 13 
MONTANA 674, 767 591,024 83,743 14.2 42 
NEBRASKA 1.411, 330 1,325,510 85,820 6.5 34 
NEVADA 285, 278 160,083 125,195 78.2 50 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 606,921 533, 242 73,679 13.8 46 
NEW JERSEY 6,066, 782 4,835, 329 1,231,453 25.5 € 
NEW MEXICO 951,023 681, 187 269, 836 39.6 37 
NEW YORK 16,782, 304 14, 830, 192 1,952,112 13.2 | 
NORTH CAROLINA 4,556, 155 4,061,929 494,929 12.2 12 
NORTH DAKOTA 632, 446 619, 636 12,810 2.1 45 
OHIO 9,706, 397 7,946,627 1,759, 770 22.1 5 
OKLAHOMA 2,328, 284 2, 233, 351 94,933 4.3 27 
OREGON 1, 768, 687 1,521,341 247, 346 16.3 32 
PENNSYLVANIA 11,319, 366 10,498,012 821,354 7.8 3 
RHODE ISLAND 859, 488 791, 8% 67,592 8.5 39 
SOUTH CAROLINA 2, 382, 594 2,117,027 265,567 | 12.5 26 
SOUTH DAKOTA 680,514 652, 740 27,774 4.3 4] 
TENNESSEE 3, 567,089 3,291,718 275,371 8.4 17 
TEXAS 9,579,677 7,711,194 1,868, 483 24.2 6 
UTAH 890 , 627 688, 862 201,765 | 29.3 38 
VERMONT 389, 881 377,747 12, 134 3.2 48 
VIRGINIA 3,966, 949 3, 318, 480 648, 269 | 19.5 14 
WASHINGTON 2, 853, 214 2, 378, 963 474,251 19.9 23 
WEST VIRGINIA 1,860,421 2,005,552 -145, 131 | 7.2 29 
WISCONSIN 3,951,777 3,434,575 517, 202 | 15.1 15 
WYOMING 330, 066 290, 529 39, 537 13.6 49 
UNITED STATES 179, 323, 175 151,325,798 27,997,377 18. 5% 
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Special Report 


CENSUS BUREAU PUTS U.S. POPULATION AT 179.3 MILLION 


The population of the United States stood at 179,- 
323,175 persons on April 1, 1960, the day that the 
1960 population census began, the Census Bureau an- 
nounced Nov. 15. This was an increase of 18.5 percent 
over the 1950 grand total of 151,325,798. Census officials 
said the total population figure would be swelledan addi- 
tional 680,000 (est.) when members of the Armed Forces 
overseas were included. Also to be added were figures 
for servicemen’s dependents overseas, other Government 
employees and businessmen living abroad. The prospect 
was for a final figure well over the 180 million mark. 
(For state-by-state breakdown, see preceding page.) 

The final population figure for the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia was about 1.5 million higher than the 
preliminary total announced June 16.(Weekly Report 
D. 1437) 

The increase of 28 million in population since 1950 
was the greatest numerically in any decade of the Nation’s 
history, but only the 13th largest increase in percentage 
terms, as shown in the following table: 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES: 1790 TO 1960 


(Including data for Alaska since 1870 
and Hawaii since 1900) 

















Increase over 
Census Date Population | Preceding census _ 
Number | Percent 
1960 (April 1) 179,323,175 27 ,997 ,377 | 18.5% 
1950 (April 1) 151,325,798 19,161,22S 14.5 
1940 (April 1) 132,164,569 8,961,945 | 7.3 
1930 (April 1) 123,202,624 17,181,087 | 16.2 
1920 (Jan. 1) 106,021,537 13,793,041 15.0 
1910 (April 15) 92,228,496 16,016,328 21.0 
1900 (June 1) 76,212,168 13,232,402 21.0 
1890 (June 1) 62,979,766 12,790,557 25.5 
1880 (June 1) 50,189,209 11,630,838 30.2 
1870 (June 1) 38,558,371 7,115,050 22.6 
1860 (June 1) 31,443,321 8,251,445 35.6 
1850 (June 1) | 23,191,876 | 6,122,423 35.9 
1840 (June 1) 17,069,453 4,203,433 Sad 
1830 (June 1) 12,866,020 | 3,227,567 33.5 
1820 (Aug. 7) 9,638,453 | 2,398,572] 33.1 
1810 (Aug. 6) 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 
1800 (Aug. 4) 5,308,483 | 1,379,269| 35.1 
1790 (Aug. 2) ees eee meet 
Regions 


As in the previous decade, the West led the regions, 
as defined by the Census Bureau, in both the amount and 
rate of growth. The population of the West increased by 
7.9 million, or 38.9 percent, making the West the only 
region in which the rate of growth was greater than the 
18.5 percent increase for the Nation as a whole. The 
most populous region, the South, ranked second in the 
amount of growth -- 7.8 million -- andits rate of growth 
-- 16.5 percent -- was slightly higher than that of the 
North Central Region. Gains of 7.2 and 5.2 million were 
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recorded in the North Central Region and the Northeast, 
respectively. The latter region had the smallest rate of 
gain -- 13.2 percent. 

The breakdowns, by Census Bureau regions and 
divisions: 





Population % 
ee Increase 
1960 


1950 {1950-1960 
179,323,175 |151,325,798| 18.5% 


Area 


United States 


REGIONS: 
Northeast 44,677,819)! 39,477,986 Lava 
North Central 51,619,139| 44,460,762 16.1 
South 54,973,113| 47,197,088 16.5 
West 28,053,104} 20,189,962 38.9 

DIVISIONS: | 
New England 10,509,367} 9,314,453 12.8 
Middle Atlantic | 34,168,452! 30,163,533 13.3 
East North Central! 36,225,024! 30,399,368 19,2 
West North Central| 15,394,115! 14,061,394; 9.5 
South Atlantic | 25,971,732| 21,182,335 22.6 
East South Central | 12,050,126; 11,477,181 5.0 
West South Central} 16,951,255) 14,537,572 16.6 
Mountain 6,855,060! 5,074,998; 35.1 
Pacific | 21,198,044| 15,114,964) 40.2 


States 


The final counts for the states show that New York 
continued to be the most populous and Alaska the least 
populous State. The nine highest ranking States in 1960 
were New York, California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Texas, Michigan, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. These 
States were also the highest ranking in the same order 
in 1950. Florida, however, advanced frorn the 20th State 
in order of population size to the 10th State, and there 
were some additional minor changes in ranking among 
other States. 

California surpassed all the States in the amount of 
growth since 1950. The 5.1 million gain for this State 
accounted for nearly one-fifth of the increase for the 
United States. Second to California in the amount of 
growth was Florida, with an increase of 2.2 million. 
Other States with gains of more than | million were New 
York, Texas, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and New Jersey. 
Eight States had increases of 500,000to1 million. These 
16 States accounted for 22.1 million, of four-fifths of the 
increase for the Nation as a whole. On the other hand, 
two States -- Arkansas and West Virginia -- and the 
District of Columbia lost population. The population of 
Mississippi remained practically unchanged -- 2,178,141 
in 1960 as compared with 2,178,914 in 1950. 

Florida had the largest rate of growth -- 78.7 per- 
cent, Three additional States -- Nevada, Alaska, and 
Arizona -- had increases in excess of 70 percent, and 
15 additional States grew at a more rapid rate than the 
country as a whole. 


SOURCE OF CHARTS: CENSUS BUREAU 
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9 STATES TO GAIN, 16 TO LOSE CONGRESSIONAL SEATS 


The Bureau of the Census Nov. 15 announced nine 
states stand to gain seats and l6states stand to lose seats 
in the U.S, House as a result of reapportionment based 
on the 1960 population census, (For final census figures, 
see preceding pages.) 

Barring action to the contrary by the Congress, the 
new apportionment figures will take effect in the 1962 
general election for the 88th and for succeeding Con- 
gresses through 1972, 

The distribution cf electoral votes for the Presiden- 
tial elections of 1964 and 1968 was also determined by the 
new apportionment, since each state has as many elec- 
toral votes as it has Senators and Representatives. 


Projected Changes 


The following nine states stand to gain seats as a 
result of the new apportionment: Arizona, I; California, 8; 
Florida, 4; Hawaii, 1; Maryland, 1; Michigan, 1; New 
Jersey, 1; Ohio, 1; and Texas, 1. 

The following 16 states stand to lose seats: Alabama 
1; Arkansas, 2; Illinois, 1; lowa, 1; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 
1; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 2; Minnesota, 1; Mississippi, 
1; Missouri, 1; Nebraska, 1; New York, 2; North Carolina, 
1; Pennsylvania, 3; and West Virginia, 1. 

The other 25 states will have the same number of 
Representatives they have been allotted since January 
1953, or, in the case of Alaska since July 1958 when the 
state was admitted to the Union. 

The projected eight-seat gain for California will give 
the state a total of 38 seats, while Pennsylvania’s rep- 
resentation, currently on a par with California at 30 
seats, will drop to 27 seats. New York was scheduled 
to lose two seats but still to have the largest delegation 
with 41 seats, three more than California. 





Reapportionment Ground Rules 


The Constitution does not specify detailed ground 
rules for apportionment of House seats. Article I pro- 
vides that a census shall be taken every ten years and 
that the Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several states according to population. (The Constitution 
does not state specifically that an apportionment must be 
made every ten, years; however Congress has authorized 
one after every Census except that of 1920.) 

The constitutional provisions concerning apportion- 
ment have been the subject of some historic fights in Con- 
gress. The problem appeared to be settled by the Auto- 
matic Reapportionment Act of 1929 (amended in 1941), 
Under this Act the President transmits to Congress with- 
in the first week of the regular January session following 
every decennial census the new apportionment based on 
the census population figures and computed according to 
the method of equal proportions (see box), Within 
15 days of receipt of the President’s message, the Clerk 
of the House automatically informs the executive of each 
state of the number of Members to which his state is 
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entitled in the following Congress. (The Act requires the 
Bureau of the Census to submit the new population figures, 
broken down by states, to the President before Dec. 1 of 
the year of every decennial census.) 


HOW BIG A HOUSE? 


The size of the House is up to Congress to determ- 
ine. The only thing the Constitution says on the subject is 
that there shall be no more than one Representative for 
every 30,000 people. That was a realistic figure in 1787, 
but if applied to the results of the 1960 census, would 
result in a House of 5,977 members. 

The Constitution provided for the first apportionment 
among the original 13 states, and set the size of the House 
at 65 Members, pending the census of 1790. Chart III 
(Pp. 1886) shows the steady increase inthe number of Rep- 
resentatives as prescribed by Congress over the years. 

The Alaska and Hawaii statehood bills provided for 
the temporary addition of one Congressman for each 
state, But unless Congress takes further action, House 
membership will revert from the current 437 to 435 seats 
starting in 1963, with the other states absorbing the pro- 
portionate loss in Representatives necessary to give 
Alaska and Hawaii permanent representation under the 
435-Member figure established since 1911. 

The Census Bureau Nov. 15 told Congressional 
Quarterly that if Alaska and Hawaii had not been ad- 
mitted to the Union, one seat less would have been lost 
by each of three states -- Massachusetts, Missouri and 
Pennsylvania -- as a result of the 1960 census. 





Mathematics of Reapportionment 


Agreement on a mathematical formula to appor- 
tion House seats among the states caused prolonged 
political argument during the 19th Century. In the 
1929 Automatic Reapportionment Act the Congress 
prescribed that the so-called ‘‘method of equal pro- 
portions’’ should henceforth be used in allotting seats. 
This method, in contrast to others, gives no mathe- 
matical advantage to either big or little states. 

The method of equal proportions follows: 

@ The first 50 seats are assigned one toeach state, 
since the Constitution says every state must have at | 
least one Representative. 

@ The population of each state is multiplied by a 
series of multipliers previously computed. 

@ The products of these multiplications are ar- | 
ranged in order of size, beginning with the largest, | 
to form what is known as a priority list. 

@ Seats numbered 51 through 435 are then dis- 
tributed according to this priority list. 

(For a more detailed explanation, see Floyd M. 
Riddick, ‘‘The United States Congress Organization 
and Procedure,’’ pp. 6-10.) 
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Some observers believe pressures may mount in 
Congress to increase the permanent House membership 
figure beyond 435 to avoid the loss of Congressional 
seats by the 13 states now scheduled tolose them. If the 
House were to be expanded sufficiently to prevent any 
losses, however, its total membership would have to 
rise by 112 seats to a total of 547 seats. Under that 
apportionment New York would have 51 seats, California 
48 and Pennsylvania 35. Constitutionally, Congress has 
the right to change House membership at any time and 
could do so even after the states were informed in Janu- 
ary 1961 of new figures under the 435-seat limit of the 
Automatic Reapportionment Act. As a practical matter, 
any action to increase the size of the House would almost 
have to occur in 1961 ifit were to take effect for the 1962 
elections. In 1962 many state legislatures will not be in 
session, requiring special calls if they were given new 
House seat allotments. Furthermore, preparations will 
begin early in 1962 for Congressional primaries set to 
begin in April of that year. 

One anticipated result of the new apportionment is a 
sharply increased number of retirements by older House 
Members who do not choose to make the extraordinary 
efforts often necessary to win election from a drastically 
altered Congressional district. - 


Outlook in the States 


If a state loses seats, the legislature must reappor- 
tion the Congressional seats before 1962 or all of the 
state’s Representatives will be forced to run at large. 
Although this has occurred occasionally in the past, sea- 
soned politicians usually seek to avoid state-wide elec- 
tions of Congressmen. Individual constituencies lose 
their special representation and veteran Congressmen 
with important seniority in Washington may lose their 
posts. 

If a state gains new seats, only the additional Repre- 
sentatives must run at large unless the legislature makes 
a new apportionment. The old Congressional districts 
remain intact until the legislature acts. Insome instances 
states have chosen to run one Congressman at large 
rather than disturb old constituencies through redistrict- 
ing. 

If a state’s apportionment does not change following a 
census, there is no necessity for redistricting. Some- 
times states redistrict because of major changes in popu- 
lation within the state which are reflected by census sta- 
tistics. In the decade following the 1950 census, how- 
ever, only two of the states whose apportionment was not 
changed by the census actually redistricted. They were 
Illinois (in 1951) and Ohio (in 1952), 

From time to time legislation is proposed to require 
states to draw Congressional District lines which are 
relatively contiguous and which contain roughly equal 
numbers of population. Such requirements would deprive 
state legislatures of their existing power to draw district 
lines in any way they see fit, and might be difficult to 
enforce on the states even if approved by Congress. 
(Weekly Report p. 888) 

History shows that a party with complete control 
of a state government may run roughshod over the in- 
terests of the minority party in gerrymandering or mal- 
apportioning districts. In cases where the control of the 
state government is split between the two parties, how- 
ever, radical redistricting is unlikely. Sometimes a 


Reapportionment - 2 








New Apportionment Breakdown 


Electoral Votes 
Current Future 





U.S. House Seats 
Current Change Future 

















(1963- (1964, 
1973) 1968) 
Ala. 4 -l 8 ll 10 
Alaska l None l 3 3 
Ariz. 2 +] 3 4 5 
Ark. 6 -2 4 8 6 
Calif. 30 +8 38 32 40 
Colo. 4 None 4 6 6 
Conn. 6 None 6 8 8 
Del. 1 None 1 3 3 
Fla. 8 +4 12 10 14 
Ga. id None 10 12 12 
Hawaii l 1 2 3 4 
Idaho 2 None 2 4 4 
Wt. 25 -1 24 27 26 
Ind. ll N 72e ll 13 13 
lowa 8 -1 7 10 9 
Kan, 6 -1 5 8 7 
Ky. 8 -1 7 10 i) 
La. 8 None 8 10 10 
Maine 3 -1 2 5 4 
Md. 7 +] 8 9 10 
Mass 14 -2 12 16 14 | 
Mich. 18 +] 19 20 21 
Minn 9 -1 8 ll 10 
Miss. 6 -1 p) 8 7 
Mo. ll -l 10 13 12 
Mont 2 None 2 4 4 
Neb. 4 -1 3 6 5 
Nev. l None 1 3 3 
N. H. 2 None 2 4 4 
N. J 14 +1 15 16 17 
N.M 2 None 2 4 4 
N.Y 43 -2 41 45 43 
N.C 12 -1 11 14 13 
N. D 2 None 2 4 4 
Ohio 23 +] 24 25 26 
Okla 6 None 6 8 8 
Ore 4 None 4 6 6 
Pa. 30 -3 27 32 29 
R. 1. 2 None 2 4 4 | 
$. ¢. 6 None 6 8 5 
Ss. D. 2 None 2 4 4 
Tenn. 9 None 9 ll ll 
Texas 22 +] 23 24 25 
Utah 2 None 2 4 4 
Vt. l None 1 3 3 
Va. 10 None 10 12 12 
Wash. 7 None 7 u 9 
W. Va. 6 -l 5 8 7 
Wisc 10 None 10 12 12 
Wyo l None ] 3 3 
TOTAL 437* 435 537* 535 
*House membership was increased two seats because of admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska, both of which received a single House seat. Wit 
new apportionment, House figure returns to a normal 435 figure set by 
Congress in 1911 Electoral votes, which are based on the total num 
ber of House members, and Senators from eac bh state will als decline 
by two. 
J 
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Reapportionment - 3 

































































Chart Il 
U.S. HOUSE STATE LEGISLATURES“ GOVERNORS 
1961-1963 
SCHED-| SEATS pasha _—— | NEXT PARTY IN CONTROL; 
ULED | . - : ; SESSION NEW LINEUP 
CHANGE] Dem. |GOP me Membership wd Membership 

ALABAMA - 1 9 0 D D 35 D D 106 May 1961 D Patterson 
ALASKA None l 0 D D14;R6 D D 22; R18 | Jan. 1961 D Egan 
ARIZONA +] 1 ] D D 24; 2 4 D D 53; R27 | Jan. 1961 R Fannin 
ARKANSAS -2 6 0 D D 35 D D99; R1 | Jan. 1961 D Faubus 
CALIFORNIA + 8 16 14 D | DW; R10 D D 47; R33 | Jan. 1961 D Brown 
COLORADO None 2 2 D D19; R16 D D 33; R32 | Jan. 1961 D MecNichols 
CONNECTICUT None 4 2 D | D 24; R12 RT R 176; D 118 | Jan. 1961 D_ Ribicoff 
DELAWARE None | ] 0 D D11l;R6 | D | D2;R15_ | Jan. 1961 Dt Carvel 
FLORIDA +4 | 7 | D | D937;R1 i} OD | D 88; R7 | Apr. 1961 D_ Bryant 
GEORGIA None | 10 0 D | D54 | D D203;R2 | Jan. 1961 D Vandiver 
HAWAII ao 1 4 he R | Ri4D11 | D D 33;R18 | Feb. 1961 R Quinn 
IDAHO None | 2 0 Rt R 23; D 21 Ri R 30; D 29 Jan. 1961 R Smylie 
ILLINOIS -) | 14 1] R R31;D27 | Rt R89; D88 | Jan. 1961 Di Kerner 
INDIANA None | 3 8 Dt D26;K24 | RT R 65; D 35 Jan. 1961 DT Welsh 
\OWA — | g 6 R R35;D15 | R R78 D30 — Jan. 1961 Rt Erbe 
KANSAS -1 | ] 5 R R32D8 | . R 82; D 43 Jan. 1961 Rt Anderson 
KENTUCKY - 1 7 l D D 30; R 8 D D 80; R 20 Jan. 1962 D Combs 
LOUISIANA None | 8 | 0 D D 39 | D D 101 May 1961 D Davis 
MAINE -1 | 0 3 R R30;D3 | R R113; D 38 | Jan. 196) R Reed 
MARYLAND +] 6 ] D D 26; R3 | D D 116; R 7 Jan. 1961 D Tawes 
MASSACHUSETTS -2 8 6 D D 26; R 14 D | D4155;R 85 | Jan. 1961 Rt Volpe 
MICHIGAN + | | 7 1] R R22,D12 | Rt | R56;D54 | Jan. 1961 D Swainson 
MINNESOTA t | BES Cc! C 45,122 | L' | £73 C59 | Jan. 1961 Rt Andersen 
MISSISSIPPI -1 | 6 0 D D 49 | D | D140 Jan. 1962 D Barnett 
MISSOURI - 1] 8 2 D D28R6 | D | D102;R 55 | Jan. 1961 D Dalton 
MONTANA Nene | 1 1 D D 38; R18 Rt R53D41 | Jan. 1961 R Nutter 
NEBRASKA - 1 0 4 Nonpartisan 43 No Second House Jan. 1961 Dt Morrison 
NEVADA None l 0 R | R10; D7 D | D32R15 Jan. 1961 D Sawyer 
NEW HAMPSHIRE None 0 2 R R18 D6 | R? R 260; D 138 | Jan. 1961 R Powell 
NEW JERSEY + ] | 6 8 R? | R11;010 | D*® | D334; R26 Jan. 1961 D? Meyner 
NEW MEXICO None | 2 0 D D28R4 | D | D59;R7 | Jan. 1961 Rt Mechem 
NEW YORK -2 | 2 21 R R33;025 | R R 85; D 65 Jan. 1961 R_ Rockefeller 
NORTH CAROLINA -] 1] ] D D48;R2 | OD D105;R 15 | Feb. 1961 D Sanford 
NORTH DAKOTA None | er Pie R R28 D21 | R R70; D43 | Jan. 1961 Di Guy 

OHIO ‘ | 7 116 Rt R20;D18 | Rt R 82; D 57 | Jan. 1961 D Di Salle 
OKLAHOMA None | 4 2 D D 40; R 4 | D D107; R 14 | Jan. 1961 D Edmondson 
OREGON None 2 2 D D 20; R 10 D D31; R29 | Jan. 1961 R Hatfield 
PENNSYLVANIA -3 14 16 Dt * D25;R25 | D D 110; R 100 Jan. 1961 D Lawrence 
RHODE ISLAND None | 2 0 Ds D 28; R 16 D® D 81; R19 Jan. 1961 D Nolte 
SOUTH CAROLINA None 6 0 D D 46 D D 124 | Jan. 1961 D_ Hollings 
SOUTH DAKOTA None 0 2 Rt R22,D13 R R 57; D 18 Jan. 1961 Rt Gubbrud 
TENNESSEE None 7 2 D D 27; R6 D D79; R19 = | Jan. 1961 D_ Ellington 
TEXAS + ] | 21 l D D 31 D D 150 | Jan. 1961 D Daniel 
UTAH None | 2 0 Di D114; R11 D D 38; R26 | Jan. 1961 R Clyde 
VERMONT None | 0 1 R R22,D8 R R 200; D 45 Jan. 1961 R Keyser 
VIRGINIA None 8 2 D? D 38; R2 D3 D 96; R 4 Jan. 1962 D? Almond 
WASHINGTON None 1? 5 D D 36; R13 D’ D 56; R37 =| Jan. 1961 D Rossellini 
WEST VIRGINIA -1 5 1 D D 25; R7 D D82;R18 | Jan. 1961 Dt Barron 
WISCONSIN None + 6 R R 20; D 13 Rt R 55; D 45 Jan. 1961 D Nelson 
WYOMING None 0 ! R R17; D 10 RT R 33; D 22 Jan. 1961 D Hickey 

| 

t Party control changed in 1960 election. 3 Gubernatorial and legislative elections in 1961. 
* Based on preliminary returns of the 1960 election, plus carry-overs in Ala- * Pennsylvania senate is tied at 25 seats for each party, but the Democrati: 
bama, Hawati, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey and Virginia, lieutenant governor casts a vote in case 

where neither legislative chamber was up for election in 1960, and Minne- 5 Rhode Island figures are estimates Several seats are in doubt in both 
sota, where the state senate was not up for election.in 1960. All other re- houses, pending a count of absentee ballots. Democratic control of bot! 
turns are subject to change as the result of recounts, challenges, etc houses appears:assured, however. 

' Minnesota bas nonpartisan legislature elections. For this chart ''C’’ desig- ®§ Washington 7th District House race still in doubt. 

nates Conservative members; "'L"’ designates Liberal members 7? Washington house of representatives still has six races in doubt, but Demo- 
2 New Hampshire has one independent in the House. cratic control is assured. 
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Definitions 


Gerrymander -- Excessive manipulation of the 
shape of a legislative district to suit the partisan 
interests of a political party. The gerrymander is 
named after Elbridge Gerry, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1812 when the legislature created a 
Congressional district with a peculiarly contorted 
shape. 


Malapportionment-- Creating legislative dis- 
tricts of unequal population with the purpose of 
increasing the legislative representation of one 
political party or area more than its proportionate 
share of the vote. 











stalemate can develop until one party gains complete 
control. Or there may be a compromise redistricting 
plan which takes the interests of both parties into 
account. 


Effects of 1960 Elections 


The 1960 elections resulted in few important changes 
in party control of states where the most important 
redistricting battles are anticipated. (For state-by-state 
breakdown of party control of governorships, state 
legislatures, see Chart II, preceding page.) 

Republicans maintained their solid control in New 
York and Democrats further entrenched themselves in 
California, states where major redistricting will be 
necessary. The most significant changes occurred in 
Illinois, where Republicans lost the governorship but 
gained complete control of the state legislature; in Mas- 
sachusetts, where Democrats kept the state legislature 
but lost the governorship to the GOP; in Ohio, where 
Republicans captured both houses of the legislature but 
still face a Democratic Governor; and in Pennsylvania, 
where Democrats achieved control of both houses of the 
legislature. 


STATES LOSING SEATS 


Of the 16 states which lose Congressional seats as 
a result of the 1960 census,-12 have governors and both 
houses of the legislature controlled by a single political 
party. The all-Democratic states are Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. All of these states 
except Alabama and Arkansas have some Republican 
Representatives who might be endangered by redistrict- 
ing. Republicans appear most vulnerable in Pennsyl- 
vania where they have consistently lost ground during 
the past decade. But in redistricting following the 1950 
census, Republicans in control of the state legislature 
were quite charitable with Democratic interests and 
ii is not expected that the Democrats will deal too 
roughly with GOP interests in the coming redist.ict- 
ing. 

The all-Republican states which lose Congressional 
seats are lowa, Kansas, Maine, and New York. Republi- 
cans are expected to use their strong control position 
to reduce Democratic chances, especially in New York 
state where Democrats now have a 22-21 lead in the 
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Reapportionment - 4 


Congressional delegation. Republican gerrymandering 
in New York following the 1950 census aroused Demo- 
cratic charges of a ‘‘Republican reapportionment 
rape.”’ 

In four states slated to lose seats, the two parties 
divide control of the state government. In Massachu- 
setts Democrats control the legislature but a Republican 
Governor has veto power; in Illinois the reverse is 
true, with Republicans holding the legislature and a 
Democratic governor in office. In Nebraska there is a 
Democratic Governor and a nonpartisan legislature; 
in Minnesota a Republican Governor and a nonpartisan 
legislature. Compromise redistricting plans are likely 
in uil these states. 


STATES GAINING SEATS 


Of the 9 states slated to pick up seats, four are 
controlled solidly by Democrats -- California, Florida, 
Maryland and Texas. In California Democrats are pre- 
paring retribution for what they charged was blatant 
Republican gerrymandering following the 1950 census. 
Democrats hope to win as many as two-thirds of Cali- 
fornia’s 38 seats under the new apportionment. In 
Florida growing pockets of Republican strength could 
mean added GOP Representatives, despite Democratic 
control of the legislature and governorship. Democrats 
appear almost sure to win for themselves the added 
seats in Maryland and Texas. 

In Arizona, slated to pick up one seat, Democrats 
control the legislature and Republicans the governor- 
ship. An automatic reapportionment law enacted in 1947 
would create a new district that would probably go 
Democratic. In Hawaii, where Republicans hold the 
governorship and senate but Democrats the lower house, 
a lively political battle is in sight to decide on whether 
the new Representative will run at-large or from the 
Neighboring Islands, In Ohio and Michigan, each slated 
to gain one seat, a Democratic governor will have a veto 
power over redistricting laws passed by the Republican 
legislature. In New Jersey, Democrats control the 
governorship and lower house but Republicans have a 
slight majority in the senate and may be able to force a 
compromise on redistricting. 


For apportionments, 1789-1960, see next page 


Changes in Congressional Representation 
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CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT 1789-1960 


































































































ae ae ee - 
CON- YEAR OF CENSUS* | 
STITU- 
TION? aaee 
(ee9") 1790 1800 1810 | 1820 | 1830 | 1840 |1850 | 1860 |1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910°| 1930 | 1940] 1950 | 1960 
ALABAMA i} 3 5 7 7 6 $ 8 9 9] 10 9 9 9 8 
ALASKA i*; 1 | 
ARIZONA i*} 1 22k & 
ARKANSAS ae 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 7 7 7 6 * J 
CALIFORNIA | oo 21663 4 6 7 8 11 20} 23] 30 |] 38 | 
COLORADO | i} 1] 2] 38 4 4 4 4/4 | 
CONNECTICUT 5 7 7 7 6 6 4 4| 4 4 4 4 5 5| 6 6 6 6 | 
DELAWARE l l 1 2 1 1 1 eo l l 1 1 1 1 1 1 tI 
FLORIDA 1* I | l 2 2 2 3 4 5 6 s 12 
GEORGIA 3 2 4 6 7 9 ‘ 8] 7 9] 10] 11 11 12} 10{ 10] 10 10 | 
HAWAII i*| 2 | 
IDAHO oo] a] af 2] 2] 2] 2] 2 | 
ILLINOIS i*} 1 3 7 9| 14] 19| 20| 22]. 25] 27] 27] 26] 25 | 24 | 
INDIANA 1%} 3] 7] 10] M1] 11 13 13 13 | 13 13 12 11 11 ll | 
IOWA | a 3 eg 9} 11 11 11 1} 9 s 8 s 
KANSAS | 4 3 7] 8 8 8 7 6 $15 | 
KENTUCKY 2) 6] 10/ 12] 13] 10] 10; 9} 10] 11} Mb] 1 } uj} 9] 9] 8 Re 
LOUISIANA mo 3) 34.41 4) 5 6 6 6 7 8} 8 8 8 | 8 | 
MAINE mm OF a 6) 5 5 4 4 4 4 3 3 sy a 
MARYLAND 6 8 9 9 9 8} 6] 6] 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 8 
MASSACHUSETTS S 14 17 13+] 13 Zi 1.) 1] tO} ft 2 13 | 14 16 i 14] 14 12 
MICHIGAN 1%} 3 4} 6 9 1 12] 12 13] 17 17 18 19 
MINNESOTA a1 62 3 5 7 9/ 10} 9 9 9 | 8 
MISSISSIPPI 1*/ l 2 4 5 | 5 6 7 7 8 8 | 7a es. 3 
MISSOURI l 2 5 7 9] 13 14] 15 16 16 | i3] 13 11 | 10 | 
MONTANA a oe l a a a 
NEBRASKA ry $i *% | @) 5 4 4/3 | 
NEVADA i*] 1 l l if a1 3 1 oz ae 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 3 4 5 6 6 5 4 3 3 3 2 2 a. ee ae 2 a. 7 
NEW JERSEY 4 5 6 6 6 6 5 5 5 7 71 2 10; 12] 14] 14] 14 IS | 
NEW MEXICO : 2.2. | 2 2 2 
NEW YORK 6 10; 17] 27] 34] 40| 34] 33] 31 33} 34] 34] 37] 43] 45 | 45| 43 | 41 
NORTH CAROLINA 5 10} 12] 13] 13] 13 9 5 7| 8 9 9} 10] 10] wm} 12] 12 | 11 
NORTH DAKOTA | 1* 1 2 3 2 2 se. 
OHIO 1% 6 14 19] 21 21 19} 20] 21 21} 21 22 | 24] 23] 23 | 24 
OKLAHOMA | 5% 8 9 8 6 | 6 
OREGON i} 1 l Lt gh 2 3 | 3 4 4 | 4 
PENNSYLVANIA 8 13 wi Si a8) 26h Sl) eA 7; Sl | 88) Sl CS SS «(80 | 627 
RHODE ISLAND 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 s| 2 2 2 | 2 
SOUTH CAROLINA 5 6 8 9 9 9 7 6 4 5 7 7 7i & 6 6 6 | 
SOUTH DAKOTA mm 2] 3) S| Fi 87 2] ft 
TENNESSEE 1 3 6 9} 13] 11] 10 8} 10] 10] 10] 10} 10] 9] 10 9 9 | 
TEXAS 2*| 2 4 6; 11] 13] 16] 18] 21] 21] 22 | 23 | 
UTAH 1* 1} 2) 2 2 2 2 
VERMONT 2 4 6 5 5 4 3 3 3 2 2 Si 2 1 1 1 LE 
VIRGINIA 10 oe 2 Bi Ri Mi wi Bi Hu 9} 10] 10] 10} 10} 9 9} 10 | 10 
WASHINGTON iy 2 $3; Si 6 6 a 
WEST VIRGINIA 3 4 4 5| 6] 6 6 sis 
WISCONSIN a} 3] 6/ 8) 9) 10} my) 4 | 10} 10] 10 | 10 | 
WYOMING | he l I ia 1 be 84 
—_ — a a — oe a) a oe a awe — ~~ ei a 
TOTAL 65 106} 142] 186] 213] 242] 232 | 237] 243 | 293] 332] 357] 391 ai 435 | 435 437"4 435 * 
x Apportionment effective with Congressional election two years after census t Twenty Members were assigned to Massachusetts, but seven of these were credited t 
t Original apportionment made in Constitution pending first census. Maine when that area became a state 
* No apportionment was made in 192( 
* These figures are not based on any census, but indicate the provisional representation * Normally 435 but temporarily increased two seats by Congress when Alaska and Hawaii 
accorded newly admitted states by the Congress, pending the following census. became states 


SOURCE: BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 
BUREAU OF HE CENSUS 
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POPULAR VOTE RETURNS IN 1960 ELECTIONS TO HOUSE 


ALABAMA 


. BOYKIN (D) 

. GRANT (D) 

. ANDREWS (D) 

. ROBERTS (D) 

. RAINS (D) 

. SELDEN (D) 
ELLIOTT (D) 


NOOO & WD — 


8. JONES (D) 
8. Williams (R) 


; 9. HUDDLESTON (D) 
9. Ivey (R) 


ALASKA 


+AL RIVERS (D) 
AL Rettig (R) 


ARIZONA 


1. Harless (D) 
1. RHODES (R) 


2. UDALL (D) 
2. Matheson (R) 


ARKANSAS 


- GATHINGS (D) 
- MILLS (D) 

. TRIMBLE (D) 

- HARRIS (D) 

- ALFORD (D) 

- NORRELL (D) 


Ook WH — 


CALIFORNIA 


+ 1. MILLER (D) 
1. Dupuis (R) 


, 2. JOHNSON (D) 
2. Nagel (R) 


3. MOSS (D) 


4. Davies (D) 
4. MAILLIARD (R) 


5. SHELLEY (D) 
5. Verreos (R) 


6. Page (D) 
6. BALDWIN (R) 


7. COHELAN (D) 
7. Sherman (R) 


8. MILLER (D) 
8. Hannon (R) 


Vote 


x KKK KK OK 


27,372 
6, 390 


63,016 
33, 767 


27,641 


22, 593 


81,597 
66, 143 


x KK KK 


111,124 
102, 209 


93, 699 
53, 844 


Xx 


60, 367 
111,967 


96, 334 
20, 426 


86,601 
120,427 


79,310 
59, 650 


Percent 


x KKK KK 


ES 
on 


x KK KK OK 








Unofficial House Returns 


Following are the unofficial 1960 
House popular vote returns as com- 
piled by Congressional Quarterly 
Nov. 18. Winners are in CAPITAL 
letters. A blank space for a district 
indicates no returns were available. 
Second column indicates percentage 
of vote. 


TReturns incomplete. 
XNo major party opposition. 
*District switched parties in 1960. 











Vote Percent 

9. Kaster (D) 78,279 41.4 
9. YOUNGER (R) 110,626 58.6 
10. Bryan (D) 

10. GUBSER (R) 

11. McFALL (D) 93,£72 65.6 
11. Bull (R) 49,322 34.4 
12. SISK (D) Xx 

13. Finch (D) 

13. TEAGUE (R) 

14. HAGEN (D) 93,32 56.4 
14. Arnett (R) 72,009 43.6 
15. Martell (D) 82,756 48.8 
15. McDONOUGH (R) 86,864 51.2 
16. Pacht (D) 64,259 44.8 
16. BELL (R) 77,079 $3.2 
17. KING (D) 200,985 67.9 
17. Coffee (R) 95,033 2.1 
18. Ahern (D) 43.2 D@.2 
18. HOSMER (R) 125,097 69.& 
19. HOLIFIELD (D) 139,648 78.1 
19. McWilliams (R) ot ae 
20. Sadler (D) 37,438 3.7 
20. SMITH (R} 84,649 69.3 
21. Brown (D) 124,067 42.0 
21. HIESTAND (R) 171,094 58.0 
22. CORMAN (D) , 101,615 51.4 
22. Blanchard (R) 96,067 48.6 
23. DOYLE (D) 144,741 74.4 
23. Schwartz (R) 49,787 25.6 
24. Hass (D) 55,222 41.4 
24. LIPSCOMB {R) 78,036 58.6 
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25. Kasem (D) a 
25. ROUSSELOT (R) 


26. ROOSEVELT (D) 
26. McIntyre (R) 


27. SHEPPARD (D) 
27. Castle (R) 


28. Woods (D) 
28. UTT (R) 


29. SAUND (D) 
29. Jameson (R) 


30. Wencke (D) 
30. WILSON (R) 


COLORADO 


1. ROGERS (D) 
1. Rolander (R) 


2. Johnson (D) * 
2. DOMINICK (R) 


3. Stewart (D) 
3. CHENOWETH (R) 


4. ASPINALL (D) 
4. Castee!l (R) 


CONNECTICUT 


1. DADDARIO (D) 


1. Brennan (R) 


N 


. St. Onge (D) 
2. SEELY-BROWN (R) 


3. GIAIMO (D) 
3. Cretella (R) 


4. Irwin (D) ‘ 
4. SIBAL (R) 


5. MONAGAN (D) 
5. Patterson (R) 


AL KOWALSKI (D) 
AL Sadlak (R) 


DELAWARE 


AL McDOWELL (D) 
AL McKinstry (R) 


FLORIDA 


1. McEwen (D) 
1. CRAMER (R) 


Vote 


155, 145 
174,792 


148, 231 
53,088 


118, 970 
58, 372 


150, 660 
227, 826 


72,444 
54,011 


104,216 
148, 861 


121,622 
81,044 


109,417 
149,000 


79,193 
85,848 


66, 883 
27,073 


1&3, 808 
136, 287 


93,221 
93, D9 


122, 497 
102, 157 


151,003 
160,045 


88, 103 
71,041 


657, 266 
560 ,047 


97,985 
96, 262 


109, 436 
154, 567 


73. 
26. 


67. 
32. 


39. 
60. 


57. 
42. 


4}. 
58. 


42. 
57. 


48. 
52. 


7\. 
28. 


57. 
42. 


48. 
5l. 


8s 


ee EB 


Percent 
47. 
53. 


0 
0 


N 


co 


41.5 


58. 


Ww 


1887 








House Returns - 2 


Lee) 


. BENNETT (D) 
. Musser (R) 


. SIKES (D) 


. FASCELL (D) 
- Tartaglia (R) 


. HERLONG (D) 


. ROGERS (D) 
. Kruse (R) 


. HALEY (D) 
. Bartholomew (R) 


. MATTHEWS (D) 


GEORGIA 


Oumkh WH — 


. HAGAN (D) 

. PILCHER (D) 

- FORRESTER (D) 
. FLYNT (D) 

. DAVIS (D) 

. VINSON (D) 


. DAVIS (D) 
- Ivey (R) 


. BLITCH (D) 
. LANDRUM (D) 
. STEPHENS (D) 


HAWAII 


AL INOUYE (D) 
AL Titcomb (R) 


IDAHO 


.. PFOST (D) 
. Leupp (R) 


. HARDING (D), 
. Budge (R) 


ILLINOIS 


* 


DAWSON (D) 


1. Washington (R) 


Ww 


> 


WN 


o 
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. O'HARA (D) 
. Epton (R) 


. MURPHY (D) 
. Byrne (R) 


. Sulewski (D) 
. DERWINSKI (R) 


. KLUCZYNSKI (D) 
. Tomek (R) 


. O'BRIEN (D) 
. Estes (R) 


90,415 
19,454 


X 


186, 982 
78,623 


X 


131, 536 
82, 123 


62,578 
39, 241 


x KK KK OK 


50,044 
16, 768 


x< <x &< 


135,425 
46, 829 


69,036 
44,953 


90,078 
86, 238 


73,174 
20, 644 


100, 121 
50,022 


109, 580 
76,065 


141, 163 
175,613 


114,614 
46,124 


99, 527 
39, 276 





7; 
7. 


@ ~ 


so 


10. 
10. 


ll. 
ll. 


12. 
12. 


13. 
13. 


14. 
14. 


15. 
15. 


16. 
16. 
ae 
17. 
18. 
18. 
19. 
19. 


+20. 
20. 


21. 
21. 


22. 
22. 


+23. 
23. 


24. 
24. 


25. 
25. 


LIBONATI (D) 
Blasi (R) 


ROSTENKOWSKI(D) 


Klinger (R) 


. YATES (D) 


. Emanuelson (R) 


Hanrahan (D) 
COLLIER (R) 


PUCINSKI (D) 
Sheehan (R) 


FINNEGAN (D) 
Fields (R) 


Thompson (D) 
CHURCH (R) 


Beall (D) 
HOFFMAN (R) 


O'Brien (D) 
MASON (R) 


Nelson (D) 
ANDERSON (R) 


Larkin (D) 
ARENDS (R) 


Estep (D) 
MICHEL (R) 


Watson (D) 
CHIPERFIELD (R) 


Carrott (D) 
FINDLEY (R) 


MACK (D) 
Ackerman (R) 


Nally (D) 
SPRINGER (R) 


SHIPLEY (D) 
Walker (R) 


PRICE (D) 
Schlafly (R) 


GRAY (D) 
Kerr (R) 


INDIANA 


l. 
. Parker (R) 


nN 


MADDEN (D) 


. Bowers (D) 
. HALLECK (R) 


. BRADEMAS (D) 
- Nimtz (R) 


91,585 
22,522 


79, 376 
38,631 


76,035 
51,561 


90,723 
119, 568 


98,935 
84, 394 


93, 542 
89, 982 


94,220 
193,065 


93, 192 
165, 267 


92,177 
94,089 


69,311 
115,213 


67, 983 
107,715 


64, 806 
94,177 


80,013 
82, 396 


101,969 
84, 341 


63, 363 
98,923 


144, 107 
58, 243 


91,770 
66, 261 


136, 443 
73, 984 


68, 907 
95,463 


114,059 
103, 276 
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51. 
49. 


32. 


67. 


63. 


49. 


37. 


62. 


38. 
él. 


71. 
28. 


58. 
41. 


52. 
47. 





> > 


ao 


N 


© © 


%. 
9 
10. 
10. 


1}. 
11. 


. McCammon (D) 
. ADAIR (R) 


. Roush (D) * 
. CHAMBERS (R) 


. Wampler (D) * 
. ROUDEBUSH (R) 


. Cravens (D) 
. BRAY (R) 


. DENTON (D) 
. Burch (R) 


Hogan (D) * 


- WILSON (R) 


Harmon (D) * 
HARVEY (R) 


Barr (D) * 
BRUCE (R) 


IOWA 


l. 
l. 


nN 


Ww 


™N 


Guenther (D) 
SCHWENGEL (R) 


. Wolf (D) +. 
. BROMWELL (R) 


. Gallagher (D) 
. GROSS (R) 


. Gilmore (D) 
- KYL (R) 


. SMITH (D) 
. Burgeson (R) 


COAD (D) 


. Riehm (R) 


. Orton (D) 
. JENSEN (R) 


. O'Brien (D) 
. HOEVEN (R) 


KANSAS 


. Gardiner (D) 
. AVERY (R) 


. George (D) * 
. ELLSWORTH (R) 


- Hargis (D) « 
. McVEY (R) 


. Robinson (D) 
. SHRIVER (R) 


. BREEDING (D) 
. Hunter (R) 


72, 189 
100,001 


106, 869 
106, 882 


77,075 
83, 558 


63,646 
95,946 


107,616 
93, 540 


69, 747 
71,474 


78,495 
104,692 


131, 107 
151,683 


67, 169 
104, 830 


98,748 
109, 503 


76,501 
98, 803 


49,923 
65,570 


90,77) 
81,372 


66,978 
57, 543 


52, 198 
66, 286 


55, 299 
74, 150 


49,029 
81, 987 


86, 493 
95, 162 


46,402 
48,797 


93,775 
114, 607 


69,510 
58, 539 


4\. 
58. 


48. 


52. 


39. 


53. 


49. 


42. 
57. 


53. 


39. 


47. 


52. 


43. 


43. 


52. 
47. 


& 8 


42. 
57. 


37. 


47. 


52. 


48. 
51. 


45. 
55. 


45. 


o=— 


N 





? 





6. 
6. 


Davis (D) 
DOLE (R) 


KENTUCKY 


l. 
2. 


3. 
3 


ea) 


me 


8. 


STUBBLEFIELD (D) 
NATCHER (D) 


BURKE (D) 


3. Heyburn (R) 
. CHELF (D) 


. SPENCE (D) 
- Appel (R) 


. WATTS (D) 
. Dickey (R) 


. PERKINS (D) 
- Rowland (R) 


Shepherd (D) 
SILER (R) 


LOUISIANA 


+ LL 
l 


2. 
2. 


HEBERT (D) 


. Prendergast (R) 


BOGGS (D) 
Buckley (R) 


- WILLIS (D) 
- Duplantis (R) 


. BROOKS (D) 
- McClanahan (R) 


. PASSMAN (D) 


- MORRISON (D) 
- Dillemuth (R) 


- THOMPSON (D) 
. McSWEEN (D) 


MAINE 


. Oliver (D) * 
- GARLAND (R) 


Donovan (D) « 


. TUPPER (R) 


. Roberts (D) 
- McINTIRE (R) 


MARYLAND 


Nh 


Ww 


. JOHNSON (D) 
- Miller (R) 


. BREWSTER (D) 
. Symington (R) 


. GARMATZ (D) 
. Gerstung (R) 


42,280 40.8 
61,267 59.2 


X 


63, 554 
51,223 


73,044 
60, 298 


70,691 
54,716 


26, 535 
66,776 


64, 856 
13, 162 


105, 372 
25, 275 


49,039 
9,409 


38,001 
13,430 


Xx 


72,117 
11,645 


73, 589 
84,985 


62, 266 
71,350 


41,157 
73,495 


41,958 
35, 933 


125,629 
88, 187 


56, 545 
14, 166 


53. 


58. 
4). 


— © 





4. FALLON (D) 51,948 67.7 
4. Kenney (R) 24,829 32.3 
5. LANKFORD (D) 119,533 62.4 
5. Lancaster (R) 71,880 37.6 
6. Foley (D) * 103,747 47.9 
6. MATHIAS (R) 112,705 52.1 
7. FRIEDEL (D) 81,014 64.5 
7. Blum (R) 44,576 35.5 
MASSACHUSETTS 

1. Burns (D) 46,845 31.3 
1. CONTE (R) 102,921 68.7 
2. BOLAND (D) xX Xx 
3. PHILBIN (D) Xx x 
4. DONOHUE (D) 123,413 65.0 
4. Scola (R) 66,523 35.0 
5. Madden (D) 

5. MORSE (R) 

6. Kennedy (D) 

6. BATES (R) 

7. LANE (D) X xX 
8. MACDONALD (D) 114,343 66.2 
8. Cramer (R) 58,343 33.8 
9. Harrington (D) 

9. KEITH (R) 
10. Mulhern (D) 67,441 40.7 
10. CURTIS (R) 98,246 59.3 
11. O'NEILL (D) x xX 
12. McCORMACK (D) x Xx 
13. BURKE (D) 126,875 58.5 
13. Gabrie! (R) 89,848 41.5 
14. Doolan (D) 7a, Bet 
14. MARTIN (R) 115,164 60.3 

MICHIGAN 

1. MACHROWICZ (D) 102,719 88.7 
1. Czarnecki (R) 2,118 01.3 
2. Payne (D) 74,293 40.3 
2. MEADER (R) 110,135 D7 
3. Clark (D) 65,425 39.4 
3. JOHANSEN (R) 100,736 60.6 
4. Burns (D) 53,363 37.1 
4. HOFFMAN (R) 90,642 62.9 
5. Reaman (D) 65,476 37.1 
5. FORD (R) 131,537 66.8 
6. O'Rourke (D) 105,703 43.3 
6. CHAMBERLAIN (R) 138,246 56.7 
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7. O'HARA (D) 
7. McIntosh (R) 


. Harden (D) 
. HARVEY (R) 


co oo 


9. Jennings (D) 
9. GRIFFIN (R) 


10. Reed (D) 
10. CEDERBERG (R) 


11. Brown (D) 
11. KNOX (R) 


12. McCarthy (D) 
12. BENNETT (R) 


13. DIGGS (D) 
13. Blackwell (R) 


14. RABAUT (D) 
14. Nair (R) 


15. DINGELL (D) 
15. Robbins (R) 


16. LESINSKI (D) 
16. Clark (R) 


17. GRIFFITHS (D) 
17. Morell (R) 


18. Kellis (D) 
19. BROOMFIELD (R) 


MINNESOTA 


+ 1. Shepherd (D) 
1. QUIE (R) 


2. Schwandt (D) 
2. NELSEN (R) 


+ 3. Wier (D) 
3. MacGREGOR (R) 


. 4. KARTH (D) 
4. Mitchell (R) 


5. Matthews (D) 
5. JUDD (R) 


6. MARSHALL (D) 
6. King (R) 


+ 7. Duenow (D) 
7. ANDERSEN (R) 


+ 8. BLATNIK (D) 
8. Ketola (R) 


+ 9. Knutson (D) 
9. LANGEN (R) 


House Returns - 


53. 
46. 


142, 781 
124,710 


57, 130 
94,615 


53, 840 
72,652 


44,624 
73,041 


43,783 
53, 203 


30,813 
47,527 


76,703 
30, 330 


132, 640 
77, 966 


110, 227 
28, 353 


207,616 
104,519 


134, 33] 
98, 352 


128, 674 
161,63) 


65,090 
99, 635 


67, D8 
85,851 


124,918 
137, 244 


99, 301 
61,911 


54,931 
85,642 


70, 344 
51,267 


66, 471 
73, 323 


105,045 
46, 380 


56, 643 
61, 894 


37. 
62. 


42. 
5/7. 


37. 
62. 


45. 
54. 


39. 
60. 


71. 
28. 


63. 
37. 


66. 
33. 


57. 
42. 


As. 
55. 


39. 


43. 


47. 


52. 


él. 


39. 


57. 


42. 


47. 
52. 


69, 


47. 
52. 


79 
20. 


ion Week ending Nov. 18, 1960 -- PAGE 1889 








House Returns - 4 


MISSISSIPPI 


} 1. ABERNETHY (D) 
' 1. Scott (R) 
2. WHITTEN (D) 


. SMITH (D) 
. Clark (R) 


WwW 


4. WILLIAMS (D) 

5. WINSTEAD (D) 

6. COLMER (D) 
MISSOURI 


1. KARSTEN (D) 
1. Kallaos (R) 


2. Carp (D) 
2. CURTIS (R) 


3. SULLIVAN (D) 
3. Schwartz (R) 


. RANDALL (D) 
4. Lowe (R) 


+ 5. BOLLING (D) 
5. Gates (R) 


. HULL (D) 
6. Campbell (R) 


+ 7. Brown (D) * 
7. HALL (R) 


8. ICHORD (D) 
8. Tindei (R) 


9. CANNON (D) 
9. Schroeder (R) 


10. JONES (D) 


11. MOULDER (D) 
11. Bartell (R) 


MONTANA 


. OLSEN (D) 
1. Sarsfield (R) 


, 2. Graybill (D) + 
2. BATTIN (R) 


NEBRASKA 


, 1. Whelan (D) 
1. WEAVER (R) 


. Benesch (D) 
2. CUNNINGHAM (R) 


3. Brock (DB) * 
3. BEERMANN (R) 
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35,088 
2, 320 


14,960 
1,154 


<x x &X< 


109, 666 
42,165 


110,777 
142,985 


86,007 
30, 925 


89,063 
75,757 


71,984 
46, 240 


53,519 
48,022 


46,113 
56,041 


2° 


vigVee 


28, 626 


95,725 
64,491 


Xx 


74, 836 
74,455 


61,523 
54,263 


72,720 
77, 288 


65,640 
82,087 


49, 270 
96, 862 


61,713 
64, 433 


72. 
27. 


43. 


73. 
26. 


48. 
Sl. 


-— © 





4. McGinley (D) « 59,619 
1 4. MARTIN (R) 62, 447 
NEVADA 
+AL BARING (D) 58, 538 
AL Malone (R) 43, 332 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1. Champagne (D) 67,658 

1. MERROW (R) 86,032 

2. Nims (D) 51,111 

2. BASS (R) 77,701 
NEW JERSEY 

1. Healey (D) 111,641 

1. CAHILL (R) 151,484 

2. Miller (D) 59, 456 

2. GLENN (R) 77, 285 

3. White (D) 121,821 

3. AUCHINCLOSS (R) 136,058 

4. THOMPSON (D) 114, 329 

4. Moore (R) 74,982 

5. Taub (D) 143,448 

5. FRELINGHUYSEN (R) 185, 833 

6. Dunn (D) 98, 298 

6. DWYER (R) 136, 380 

7. Dobbins (D) 88, 161 

7. WIDNALL (R) 157, 950 

8. JOELSON (D) « 88,040 

8. Kennedy (R) 73,170 

9. McKenna (D) 90,043 

9. OSMERS (R) 125,980 
10. RODINO (D) 84, 599 
10. Miele (R) 42,726 
11. ADDONIZIO (D) 74,737 
11. Palmieri (R) 44, 233 
12. Peacock (D) 73, 982 
12. WALLHAUSER (R) 77, 160 
13. GALLAGHER (D) 80,445 
13. Kanis (R) 37, 342 
14. DANIELS (D) 64,907 
14. Musto (R) 45,766 
NEW MEXICO 
AL MONTOYA (D) 170, 507 
AL Balcomb (R) 121,090 
AL MORRIS (D) 168, 900 
AL Robb (R) 120,627 
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42. 
57. 


47. 


52. 


39. 


43. 


4}. 
58. 


oe 


4). 
58. 


66. 
33. 


62. 
37. 


49. 
51. 


68. 
31. 


58. 
4l. 


58. 
41. 


58. 
4l. 





NEW YORK 
1. PIKE (D) ® 
1. Wainwright (R) 


- Drury (D) 
. DEROUNIAN (R) 


N NO 


. Rosen (D) 
. BECKER (R) 


WW 


4. Helfat (D) 
4. HALPERN (R) 


5. ADDABBO (D) «+ 
5. Archinal (R) 


6. HOLTZMAN (D) 
6. Pitaro (R) 


7. DELANEY (D) 
7. Lisoski (R) 


_8. ANFUSO (D) 
8. Nadrowski (R) 


9. KEOGH (D) 
9. Sanders (R) 


10. KELLY (D) 
10. Schneider (R) 


11. CELLER (D) 
11. Besunder (R) 


12. CAREY (D) , 
12. Dorn (R) 


13. MULTER (D) 
13. DeMarco (R) 


14. ROONEY (D) 
14. Colavito (R) 


15. Murphy (D) 
15. RAY (R) 
15. Costello (L) 


16. POWELL (D) 
16. Bailey (R) 
16. Boyer (L) 


17. Vanden Heuvel (D) 
17. LINDSAY (R) 


18. SANTANGELO (D) 
18. Muzzicato (R} 
18. Garcia (L) 


19. FARBSTEIN (D) 
19. O'Calligan (R) 


20. RYAN (D) 
20. Aarons (R) 
20. Teller (L) 


21. ZELENKO (D) 
21. Bartzos (R) 


187,013 
184, 569 


88, 964 
138,712 


113, 107 
133, 389 


94,973 
115,040 


78, 80) 
68, 500 


89, 27] 
48, 331 


92,305 
59, 803 


59, 973 
22,039 


85,045 
32,516 


99, 197 
30,215 


116, 192 
24,413 


68, 169 
66, 847 


116,959 
37, 688 


80, 298 
34,043 


77, 06 
80, 243 
6,795 


59,812 
14,625 
9,001 


53, 900 
80,046 


47, 243 
28,048 
6,647 


68, 240 
26,021 


54,605 
29,612 
13,688 


86,995 
30, 229 


45. 


45. 
54. 


72. 
27. 


76. 
23. 


82. 


49. 


75. 
24. 


70. 


47. 
48. 


7\. 
17. 
10. 


59. 


72. 
27. 


55. 


14, 


74. 
25. 


e FS 








22. 
- Fusco (R) 


22. 


23. 
23. 
23. 


33. 
33. 


34. 
34. 


35. 
. RIEHLMAN (R) 
35. 


36. 
. TABER (R) 


37. 
37. 


38. 
38. 


39. 
39. 


4}. 
4). 


HEALEY (D) 
Wells (L) 
GILBERT (D) 


Thornley (R) 
Gyory (L) 


. BUCKLEY (D) 
. Cappelli (R) 
- Koenig (D) 


. Sugarman (D) 
. FINO (R) 
. Tobacman (L) 


. Gilbert (D) 
. DOOLEY (R) 


. Harold (D) 
. BARRY (R) 
- Mokray (L) 


. Truex (D) 
. ST. GEORGE (R) 


. Vidal (D) 
. WHARTON (R) 


. O'BRIEN (D) 
. Waxman (R) 


. Wolfe (D) 
. KING (R) 


. STRATTON (D) 
. Wright (R) 


Gosier (D) 
KILBURN (R) 


Slusarezyck (D) 
PIRNIE (R) 


Wilson (D) 
Felter (L) 
Souhan (D) 
Julian (D) 
ROBISON (R) 


Curran (D) 
WEIS (R) 


Dutcher (D) 
OSTERTAG (R) 


. Lucca (D) 
. MILLER (R) 
40. 


Taylor (L) 


DULSKI (D) 
Radwan (R) 


77,99 
24, 932 
17,483 


59, 300 
14,932 
10, 337 


87,621 
43,699 
25,121 


67, 243 
112,083 
9,139 


88,735 
98, 296 


86, 374 
120, 856 
6,835 


74,214- 


105,434 


78, 789 
103, 325 


116,494 
68,944 


64,532 
96, 347 


96,427 
58,735 


51,024 
87,033 


78, 873 
97, 396 


86, 766 
104, 367 
3, 132 


78,706 
90, 784 


70,995 
123,031 


73,437 
93, 862 


52, 205 
63, 125 


83,726 
104,086 
4,837 


81,513 
63, 500 


43. 


62. 


x 


59. 


62. 
37. 


37. 
63. 


55. 


Ww NO 


Ww 


oO 


@ rh 





42. McCabe (D) 
42. PILLION (R) 
42. Peck (L) 


43. Lynch (D) 
43. GOODELL (R) 
43. Olson (L) 
NORTH CAROLINA 


+ 1. BONNER (D) 
1. Ratcliff (R) 


. FOUNTAIN (D) 
2. Goodling (R) 


. HENDERSON (D) 
3. Brinson (R) 


, 4. COOLEY (D) 
4. Temple (R) 


. SCOTT (D) 
5. Biggam (R) 


» 6. KORNEGAY (D) 
6. Robb (R) 


. LENNON (D) 
7. Clifton (R) 


+ 8. KITCHIN (D) 
8. Snipes (R) 


+ 9. ALEXANDER (D) 
9. Bogle (R) 


+10. Clark (D) 
10. JONAS (R) 


+11. WHITENER (D) 
11. Dixon (R) 


412. TAYLOR (D) 
12. Rollman (R) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


,AL Anderson (D) « 
AL Vendsel (D) 
AL SHORT (R) 

AL NYGAARD (R) 


OHIO 


1. Osborne (D) 
1. SCHERER (R) 


2. Sand (D) 
2. CLANCY (R) 


3. Patterson (D) 
3. SCHENCK (R) 


4. Murphy (D) 
4. McCULLOCH (R) 


93, 588 
122, 263 
4,623 


47,702 
85,695 
2,443 


47, 265 
7,420 


26, 875 
4,453 


43,214 
16,411 


59, 968 
20, 583 


63, 205 
46,007 


76,879 
52,710 


43,402 
10, 920 


65,696 
51,562 


74, 350 
65,213 


68, 230 
96, 27 


69,613 
35, 134 


56, 768 
52,109 


92,724 
102, 373 
114, 871 
107,485 


61,831 
88, 952 


87, 457 
118,033 


99,617 
163,427 


52,059 
99, 564 


42. 


35. 
63. 


48. 
55. 
51. 


4). 
59. 


37. 
62. 


65. 
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«» Week ending Nov. 18, 1960 -- 


4 5. McRitchie (D) 
A 5. LATTA (R) 
] 
6. Smith (D) 
] 6. HARSHA (R) 
1 
8 7. Sullivan (D) 
7. BROWN (R) 
8. Gase (D) 
8. BETTS (R) 
4 
6 9. ASHLEY (D) 
9. Cook (R) 
8 
2 10. MOELLER (D) 
10. Collins (R) 

a 

5 11. COOK (D) 
11. Dennison (R) 
4 

6 12. Liming (D) 

. 12. DEVINE (R) 

i 13. McCray (D) 

, 13. MOSHER (R) 

7 14. Mihaly (D) 
14. AYRES (R) 

9 

15. Smith (D) 
15. MOOREHEAD (R) 

0 

0 16. Freedom (D) 
16. BOW (R) 

3 

7 17. Levering (D) * 
17. ASHBROOK (R) 

5 

»d 18. HAYS (D) 
18. Hunston (R) 

5 

pS 19. KIRWAN (D) 
19. Stevens (R) 

] 

9 20. FEIGHAN (D) 
20. Richter (8) 
21. VANIK (D) 

7 21. Walker (R) 

8 

3 22. Paterson (D) 

2 22. BOLTON (R) 
23. Winston (D) 
23. MINSHALL (R) 

0 
0 OKLAHOMA 
6 1. Land (D) 

4 1. BELCHER (R) 
9 2. EDMONDSON (D) 
| 2. Sharp (R) 

3 3. ALBERT (D) 
7 3. Sherritt (R) 


House Returns - 


32. 
67. 


41,477 
84, 988 


65,027 
79, 834 


55, 378 
105, 182 


39, 136 
81,13] 


108, 468 
82,452 


58, 268 
52, 836 


104,764 
99, 824 


91,169 
140, 105 


68,935 
73,016 


91,236 
144,825 


47, 29 
49 "94 


78, 301 
130,576 


70,033 
79, D4 


96, 258 
50, 688 


109, 831 
46, 845 


113,115 
53,902 


103,064 
38, 842 


66, 643 
87,970 


59,739 
122, 268 


75,176 
131,960 


79,446 
60,717 


55,677 
18, 554 


44. 
55. 


34. 
65. 


32. 
67. 


56. 
43. 


52. 
47. 


51. 
48. 


39. 
60. 


48. 
51. 


38. 
él. 


48. 
51. 


37. 
62. 


46. 
53. 


72. 
27. 


43. 


32. 
67. 


36. 


63. 


43. 


75. 
25. 


hm © 


o > 
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House Returns - 6 








4. STEED (D) 54,130 60.7 +15. WALTER (D) 66,610 55.1 2. Raff (D) 20,135 39.5 
4. Crall (R) 35,095 39.3 15. Horn (R) 54,260 44.9 2. BERRY (R) 30,836 60.5 
5. JARMAN (D) 124,834 66.3 16. Albright (D) 55,462 37.6 
5. Hobbs (R) 63,446 33.7 116. MUMMA (R) 91,870 62.4 TENNESSEE 
5. Wickersham (D) 67,839 49.9 ,17. Fisher (D) 59,434 43.1 I. od (D) 
6. WHEELER (R) 67,975 50.1 17. SCHNEEBELI (R) 78,527 56.9 1. REECE (R) 
OREGON +18. Meyers (D) 52,147 37.6 4 on . : 
18. WHALLEY (R) 86,536 62.4  ee®) * : 
+ 1. Owens (D) 74,439 35.1 ? cada teh ; : 
|. NORBLAD (R) 137,464 64.9 +19. Quigley (D) 76,673 4.9 . onan : 
19. GOODLING (R) 86,895 53.1 . 
7. MURRAY (D) x x 
+ 2. ULLMAN (0) 62,284 59.5 5. EVERETT (D) . . 
2. Phair (R) 42,324 40.5 +20. Hendershot (D) 35,497 32.4 . oun ‘7 - 
20. VAN ZANDT(R) 74,091 67.6 . 
+ 3. GREEN (D) 151,589 63.7 
3. Lee (R) 8,236 %.3 .21. DENT (D) 80,635 57.2 TEXAS 
21. Batten (R) 60,429 42.8 
+ 4. Porter (D) 87,863 49.1 |. PATMAN (D) y x 
4. DURNO (R) 91,133 50.9 +22. Patton (D) 65,343 42.8 
22. SAYLOR (R) 87,223 57.2 2. BROOKS (D) 75,621 70.0 
2. Neumann (R) 32,470 3.0 
PENNSYLVANIA +23. Cartwright (D) 43,890 37.5 
23. GAVIN (R) 73,015 62.5 3. BECKWORTH (D) x x 
|. BARRETT (D) 87,711 76.9 4. RAYBURN (D) x x 
1. Grasso (R) 26,385 23.1 +24. Hampton (D) 90,587 49.6 
24. KEARNS (R) 92,144 50.4 5. Pool (D) 96,722 42.7 
2. GRANAHAN (D) 106,797 72.2 5. ALGER (R) 129,881 57.3 
2. Bruno (R) 41,141 27.8 +25. CLARK (D) 100,749 58.2 
25. Obley (R) 72,348 41.8 6. TEAGUE (D) x x 
3. BYRNE (D) 79,840 69.8 7. DOWDY (D) x x 
3. Gorham (R) 34,606 3.2 26. MORGAN (D) 109,796 64.0 
26. Osborne (R) 61,874 36.0 8. THOMAS (D) 75,392 75.6 
4. NIX (D) 81,516 78.7 8. Farris (R) 24,221 24.4 
4. Smith (R) 22,060 21.3 +27. Walgren (D) 87,319 41.2 
27. FULTON (R) 124,577 58.8 9. THOMPSON (D) a x 
5. GREEN (D) 138,087 59.0 10. THORNBERRY (D) x x 
5. Gilmour (R) 96,121 41.0 28. MOORHEAD (D) 98,416 68.1 11. POAGE (D) x x 
28. Sharron (R) 46,100 31.9 12. WRIGHT (D) x x 
6. TOLL (D) 104,643 49.3 13. iKARD (D) x x 
6. Maxwell (R) 71,810 40.7 29. Douthett (D) 74,239 40.6 14. YOUNG (D) x x 
29. CORBETT (R) 108,460 59.4 15. KILGORE (D) x x 
7. Gouley (D) 120,530 47.5 
7. MILLIKEN (R) 133,397 52.5 30. HOLLAND (D) 125,280 68.9 16. RUTHERFORD (D) 
30. Meyers (R) 56,473 31.1 16. Chapman (R) 
8. Hock (D) 94,485 44.0 ceed aiiatadn 
8. CURTIN (R) 120,059 56.0 17. BURLESON (D) 50,269 78.4 
tl. ST. GERMAIN (D) 113,996 66.8 17. Mossholder (R) 13, 812 21.6 
+ 9. Halsey (D) 49,201 32.5 1. Martin (R) 56,697 33.2 
9. DAGUE (R) 102,231 67.5 . ROG 
+ 2. FOGARTY (D) 147,633 70.6 2 alsemee . : 
10. Prokop (D) * 62,221 49.3 2. Gammell (R) 61,570 29.4 20. KILDAY (D) x x 
10. SCRANTON (R) 63,869 50.7 
SOUTH CAROLINA 21, VME “ “ 
+11. FLOOD (D) 110,810 67.2 22. CASEY (D) 109,619 59.8 
11. Ayres (R) 54,173 32.8 2 aro : “ 22. Noonan (R) 73,725 40.2 
+12. Deitman (D) 64,638 44.5 3. DORN (D) Xx x 
12. FENTON (R) 80,527 55.5 4. ASHMORE (D) x x UTAH 
5. HEMPHILL (D) x x 
+13. Ballard (D) 87,275 38.8 6. McMILLAN (D) Xx Xx |. PETERSON (D), 65,825 50.0 
13. SCHWEIKER (R) 139,829 61.2 saianiiiaitiniein 1. Stevenson (R) 65,761 50.0 
+14. RHODES (D) 59,665 53.8 ; 1. Fitzgerald (D) +» 99,334 45.1 2. KING (D) 118,266 50.8 
14. Mantis (R) 51,250 46.2 1. REIFEL (R) 120,821 54.9 2. Lloyd (R) 114,571 49.2 
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House Returns - 7 


VERMONT + 2. Peterson (D) 51,088 40.2 6. SLACK (D) 107,550 61.7 
2. WESTLAND (R) 76,071 59.8 6. King (R) 66,631 38.3 
AL Meyer (D) * 21,910 41.1 
AL STAFFORD (R) 31,448 58.9 + 3. HANSEN (D) 68,945 53.8 WISCONSIN 
3. Nordquist (R) 59,298 46.2 1. Flynn (D) + 75,442 4.8 
1. SCHADEBERG (R) 85,758 53.2 
VIRGINIA + 4. Mundy (D) 59,653 41.5 
4. MAY (R) 84,100 58.5 + 2. KASTENMEIER (D) 117,682 53.6 
+ i. DOWNING (D) 32,195 82.7 2. Tewes (R) 101,744 46.4 
1. May (R) 6,719 17.3 + 5. Gallagher (D) 60,008 41.4 
5. HORAN (R) 84,900 58.6 3. Clapp (D) 59,192 45.3 
¢ 2. HARDY (D) 40,545 75.7 3. THOMSON (R) 71,494 54.7 
2. Fine (R) 13,038 24.3 + ‘6. McCutcheon (D) 58,727 43.8 
6. TOLLEFSON (R) 75,433 56.2 4. ZABLOCKI (D) 154,882 71.5 
3. GARY (D) x x 4. Murray (R) 61,605 28.5 
4. ABBITT (D) Xx Xx 7. Magnuson (D) 
5. TUCK (D) X X 7. Stender (R) 5. REUSS (D) 125,477 57.8 
6. POFF (R) x Xx 5. Hendee (R) 91,756 42.2 
7. HARRISON (D) x x WEST VIRGINIA 
6. Megailas (D) 72,239 44.5 
+ 8. SMITH (D) 33,850 73.9 1. Narick (D) 6. VAN PELT (R) 90,033 55.5 
6. Traylor (R) 11,92" 2. 1. MOORE (R) » % fener tt 46,059 32.8 
, 9. JENNINGS (D) 44, 191-57.7 + 2. STAGGERS (D) 74,386 60.3 7. LAIRD (R) 94,354 67.2 
9. Sheffey (R) 32,260 42.3 2. Whitson (R) 48,934 39.7 + 8. Singler (D) 65,345 41.2 
8. BYRNES (R) 93,194 58.8 
+10. Kaul (D) 50,585 45.1 3. BAILEY (D) 
10. BROYHILL (R) 61,626 54.9 3. Knowles (R) + 9 JOHNSON (D) 71,797 56.4 
9. Hull (R) 55,599 43.6 
+ 4. HECHLER (D) 81,517 53.2 
WASHINGTON 4. Pinson (R) 71,824 46.8 10. O'KONSKI (R) Xx x 
WYOMING 
+ 1. Holman (D) 48,555 W.5 5. KEE (D) +AL Armstrong (D) 63,967 47.0 
1. PELLY (R) 110,661 69.5 5. LoFollette (R) AL HARRISON (R) 72,291 53.0 











WINNING REPRESENTATIVES’ PERCENTAGES OF VOTE, 1952-60 


The following chart shows the percentage of the total Con- 
gressional District vote won by House Members elected in 1952, 
1954, 1956, 1958, and 1960. Percentages for all years except 
1960 are based on final official returns. Percentages for 1960 are 
based on unofficial returns compiled by Congressional Quarterly, 


in some cases not final (see p. 1887). Percentages of winning 
Democrats are given in bold type; of winning Republicans in light 
type. Only 1960 winners' names are given. A blank space indi- 
cates no popular vote returns were available. 


X--No major party opposition. 

















HOUSE % HOUSE % 

1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 

ALABAMA ALASKA 
AL Rivers (D) 6 57.5 

1 Boykin (D) X X Xx X X . . 7 
2 Grant (D) xX Xx X X X 
3 Andrews (D) X X X xX xX ARIZORA 
sb neeap: a : 4 : : 1 Rhodes (R) 59.2 54.9 53.1 54.0 
S Rains (I x > Udall (L . 
6 Selden (D) x X % X x jall (D) 55.2 60.9 60.1 62.1 56.9 
7 Elliott (D) X xX X 78.9 72.5 
8 Jones (D) 81.1 X 80.7 91.6 87.3 ARRANGES 
9 Huddleston, Jr. (D) 65.1 86.3 65.9 xX X 1 Gathings (D) xX a X X X 
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House Percentages - 2 
HOUSE % HOUSE % 
1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 i 
2 Mills (D) xX xX xX X xX DELAWARE 
3 Trimble (D) x X 61.3 X 56.0 
4 Harris (D) X X X X X AL McDowell, Jr. (D) 50.4 50.2 51.9 54.9 51.9 
5 Alford (D) X 51.0 X X 78.8 
6 Norrell (D) xX xX xX xX xX FLORIDA 
CALIFORNIA 1 Cramer (R) 58.5 58.8 56.4 50.7 50.7 
2 Bennett (D) aes & xX X X 
1 Miller (D) 52.1 54.9 53.6 59.1 X 3 Sikes (D) x : ws. xz x 
2 Johnson (D) 63.5 61.0 X x X 4 Fascell (D) 70.4 X 60.9 X 66.0 
3 Moss (D) X X 68.6 65.3 50.8 5 Herlong (D) X 67.0 51.4 X X 
4 Mailliard (R) 65.0 60.0 61.9 61.2 55.0 6 Rogers (D) 61.6 71.5 54.7 X 60.8 
5 Shelley (D) 82.5 X xX X X 7 Haley (D) 61.5 X 62.4 55.5 563 ‘ 
6 Baldwin (R) 58.2 51.0 53.7 50.9 50.6 8 Matthews (D) xX X X X X 
7 Cohelan (D) 57.1 50.9 52.8 53.0 xX 
8 Miller (D) X 65.6 65.4 X GEORGIA 
9 Younger (R) 58.6 58.8 60.3 54.5 53.1 
10 Gubser (R) 54.6 60.7 61.2 59.2 1 Hagan (D) xX xX es Gs 
11 McFall (D) 65.6 69.3 53.1 52.6 xX 2 Pilcher (D) xX X X xX X 
12 Sisk (D) xX 81.1 73.0 53.8 xX 3 Forrester (D) xX x X X xX 
13 Teague (R) S70: SB6 S25 51.0 4 Flynt, Jr. (D) X xX X X xX 
14 Hagen (D) 56.4 X 63.0 65.1 51.0 5 Davis (D) xX - 29 “te 
15 McDonough (R) SiL.2. 52.0 S79 S68. A 6 Vinson (D) - X x x X 
16 Bell (R) 55.2 57.8 60.8 60.8 59.7 7 Davis (D) “9 X xX =X xX 
17 King (D) 67.9 75.3 64.9 60.1 54.6 8 Blitch (D) X X x x X 
18 Hosmer (R) 69.8 60.0 59.3 55.0 55.5 9 Landrum (D) xX 4 xX x X 
19 Holifield (D) 78.1 83.4 73.8 74.8 X 10 Stephens (D) x x x x x 
20 Smith (R) 69.3 66.0 70.8 71.2 xX 
21 Hiestand (R) 58.0 51.9 62.6 58.7 53.6 HAWAII 
22 Corman (D) 51.4 55.4 59.8 58.2 60.4 68.7 (special election 59) 
23 Doyle (D) 74.4 X 70.9 70.9 X AL Inouye (D) 74.3 
24 Lipscomb (R) 58.6 56.4 61.9 56.9 X 
25 Rousselot (R) 53.0 50.1 63.8 65.2 64.3 IDAHO 
26 Roosevelt (D) 73.6 72.2 68.8 60.1 X 
27 Sheppard (D) 67.1 72.3 X 64.8 55.0 1 Pfost (D) 60.6 62.4 55.1 54.9 50.3 
29 Saund (D) 57.3 62.4 515 57.9 xX ; 
30 Wilson (R) 58.8 55.3 66.8 60.4 59.6 ILLINOIS 
COLORADO 1 Dawson (D) 78.0 72.2 64.4 75.3 73.5 
1 Rogers (D) 60.0 66.7 57.8 55.6 50.8 2 O'Hara (D) 66.7 68.3 55.3 61.6 51.4 
2 Dominick (R) 57.7 53.9 53.4 55.3 63.1 3 Murphy (D) 59.0 56.4 51.5 53.8 54.5 
3 Chenoweth (R) 52.0 50.2 50.2 53.0 57.7 4 Derwinski (R) 53.9 52.0 60.0 52.1 56.6 
4 Aspinall (D) 71.2 63.6 61.8 53.5 50.0 5 Kluczynski (D) 71.3 76.1 61.8 73.2 64.5 
6 O’ Brien (D) 71.7 73.1 62.0 71.7 63.1 
CONNECTICUT 7 Libonati (D) 80.3 83.0 71.7 78.4 70.0 
8 Rostenkowski (D) 67.3 76.6 59.5 68.4 59.0 
1 Daddario (D) 57.4 54.3 53.5 57.0 54.0 9 Yates (D) 59.6 67.0 54.0 60.3 52.4 
2 Seely-Brown (R) 50.1 53.3 59.1 50.7 55.5 10 Collier (R) 56.9 54.3 64.5 57.3 65.0 
3 Giaimo (D) 54.5 56.2 60.0 52.7 52.8 1 Pucinski (D) 54.0 56.7 55.5 50.9 59.4 
4 Sibal (R) 51.5 50.9 68.4 57.6 60.1 12 Finnegan (D) 51.0 60.8 53.2 54.1 55.7 
5 Monagan (D) 55.4 53.8 61.9 52.8 56.7 13 Church (R) 67.2 67.1 71.6 69.6 70.6 
AL Kowalski (D) 54.0 56.0 61.4 50.9 55.0 14 Hoffman (R) 63.9 64.3 70.6 72.4 71.5 
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House Percentages - 3 














HOUSE % HOUSE % 
1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 
15 Mason (R) 50.5 52.5 64.6 62.8 63.6 4 Chelf (D) x X 563 xX 55.9 
16 Anderson (R) 62.4 61.4 63.7 xX 66.5 5 Spence (D) 55.4 71.9 55.9 61.0 55.4 
17 Arends (R) 61.3 61.0 64.9 65.0 63.6 6 Watts (D) 54.8 94.7 52.7 60.9 56.3 
18 Michel (R) 59.2 59.5 58.8 57.4 55.2 7 Perkins (D) 56.4 65.8 52.4 60.4 58.2 
19 Chiperfield (R) 50.7 50.5 55.8 56.5 60.8 8 Siler (R) 71.6 68.0 71.7 63.4 68.8 
20 Findley (R) 55.5 59.6 62.9 61.8 
21 Mack, Jr. (D) 54.7 58.8 53.5 54.8 52.4 LOUISIANA 
22 Springer (R) 61.0 60.5 62.3 62.0 63.0 
23 Shipley (D) 50.1 52.6 52.9 58.1 1 Hebert (D) 83.1 X xX 82.3 X 
24 Price (D) 71.2 76.1 68.2 69.2 64.8 2 Boggs (D) 80.7 91.8 64.5  X 66.4 
25 Gray (D) 58.1 58.2 53.8 52.6 56.2 3 Willis (D) 83.9 X xX X X 
4 Brooks (D) a io | ee X 
INDIANA 5 Passman (D) x xX X xX X 
6 Morrison (D) 86.1 X X X X 
1 Madden (D) 64.8 65.4 52.6 61.4 56.4 7 Thompson (D) x X X X X 
2 Halleck (R) wa.i $22 G22 388 SA3 8 McSween (D) x xX x xX X 
3 Brademas (D) 52.3 56.9 53.1 50.4 54.5 
4 Adair (R) SB.i Sul G35 58.6 63.7 MAINE 
5 Chambers (R) 50:6 53.7 56.4 53.1 56.9 
6 Roudebush (R) 520 SiS 55.0 52.5 55.7 1 Garland (R) 53.6 52.1 50.0 52.1 61.6 
7 Bray (R) 60.1 53.8 $7.2 55.4 56.1 2 Tupper (R) 53.4 61.2 53.4 54.0 66.3 
8 Denton (D) 53.5 61.5 50.1 52.1 52.6 3 Mclntire (R) 64.1 55.9 60.7 60.5 76.2 
9 Wilson (R) 50.6 50.4 53.4 51.7 56.4 
10 Harvey (R) 57.2 50.7 56.3 55.9 59.9 MARYLAND 
sa scams a re 1 Johnson (D) 53.9 50.6 55.7 55.5 61.1 
IOWA 2 Brewster (D) 58.8 61.0 58.1 56.1 61.4 
3 Garmatz (D) 80.6 84.0 69.8 xX 70.9 
1 Schwengel (R) 60.9 53.4 58.0 57.0 62.8 ‘come 7 NS Oe Se 
2 Bromwell (R) 52.6 51.1 51.4 55.4 62.2 5 Lankford (D) 62.4 75.1 56.8 53.7 50.4 
3 Gross {fi s64 53.7 S86 62.1 658 6 Mathias (R) 52.1 51.4 54.3 51.4 57.8 
4 Kyl (R) 56.8 52.0 50.7 55.6 61.9 7 Friedel (D) 64.5 73.5 59.0 54.5 51.4 
Kyl (R) 52.3 (special election '59) MASSACHUSETTS 
5S Smith (D) a7 3a5 SLi BS 368 
6 Coad (D) 53.8 58.3 50.1 60.3 68.7 1 Conte (R) 68.7 55.3 63.6 55.6 67.1 
7 Jensen (R) 55.9 51.5 55.4 60.4 67.3 2 Boland (D) xX X 61.2 59.6 51.8 
8 Hoeven (R) 57.3 S2:7 Bi CS <x 3 Philbin (D) xX a: =e & Oo 
4 Donohue (D) 65.0 63.8 59.4 57.1 54.4 
5 Morse (R ) 66.0 73.3 X 75.9 
KANSAS 6 Bates (R) X x tear = 
7 Lane (D) X 75.6 68.5 X 74.7 
1 Avery (R) 62.6 51.2 53.1 54.3 57.5 8 Macdonald (D) 66.2 66.4 54.8 53.2 50.9 
2 Ellsworth (R) 52.4 50.8 54.9 54.7 57.3 9 Keith (R) 54.7 61.1 56.7 59.1 
3 McVey (R) 51.3 51.7 55.0 55.4 59.5 10 Curtis (R) $9.3 52.2 $3.0 30.7 S4.3 
4 Shriver (R) 55.0 50.7 53.8 56.2 52.4 11 O'Neill, Jr. (D) X 80.4 75.3 78.2 69.3 
5 Breeding (D) 54.3 53.1 50.5 64.9 70.9 12 McCormack (D) x xX 825 X 82.2 
6 Dole (R) 59.2 49.2 51.1 53.3 62.5 13 Burke (D) 58.5 53.5 55.6 58.0 60.6 
14 Martin, Jr. (R) 60.3 61.0 62.4 62.0 63.2 
KENTUCKY MICHIGAN 
1 Stubblefield (D) X 85.0 xX X 65.8 1 Machrowicz (D) 88.7 90.4 86.1 82.3 84.2 
2 Natcher (D) X 76.1 S13 xX 54.4 2 Meader (R) 59.7 58.8 63.1 59.8 63.4 
3 Burke (D) 52.2 57.4 50.2 54.0 3 Johansen (R) 60.6 60.4 63.8 59.4 62.0 
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House Percentages - 4 
HOUSE % HOUSE % 
1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 é 
4 Hoffman (R) 62.9 59.8 62.0 62.3 66.6 NEBRASKA 
5 Ford, Jr. (R) 66.8 63.6 67.1 63.3 66.3 , rs 
6 Chamberlain (R) 56.7 52.1 50.8 57.1 52.6 1 Weaver (R) ; 55.6 53.4 67.0 58.6 72.0 
7 O'Hara (D) 53.4 50.7 53.7 52.8 60.3 2 Cunningham Gi) 66.3 64.7 53.4 52.9 56.1 
8 Harvey (R) 62.4 62.2 64.1 62.7 66.6 3 Beermann (Fi) 51.1 55.1 50.1 65.2 71.9 
10 Cederberg (R) 62.1 61.1 65.6 61.4 67.5 NEVADA 
11 Knox (R) 54.9 52.2 56.1 54.9 59.3 AL Baring (D) 57.5 66.9 54.2 54.5 50.5 
Dermee) 7 $70 Ba 8 S82 | sw suns 
- mest A me 642 868 2 O88 1 Merrow (R) 56.0 58.4 57.3 50.2 60.2 
15 Dingell (D) 79.5 78.5 74.1 72.7 66.7 2 Bass (R) 60.3 58.4 65.9 60.4 66.4 
16 Lesinski (D) 66.5 71.8 64.1 67.9 60.7 NEW JERSEY 
17 Griffiths (D) S7.7 @3 $3.3 $2.2 52.9 1 Cahill (R) 57.6 50.3 58.3 54.3 55.0 
18 Broomfield (R) 55.7 52.6 56.7 53.9 56.2 2 Glenn (R) 56.5 53.4 67.9 63.6 63.4 
3 Auchincloss (R) 52.8 56.1 65.3 57.6 64.4 
MINNESOTA 4 Thompson, Jr. (D) 60.4 63.0 54.5 58.4 54.7 
5 Frelinghuysen (R) 56.4 55.7 64.5 59.3 62.2 
1 Quie (R) 60.5 56.9 61.5 60.9 69.4 : yee roe 
ie  Sideessaes | (2, | Si BI oe mt ms 
3 we (R) se ee oe po oT 8 Joelson (D) 54.3 58.1 60.8 54.8 62.6 
4 Karth (D) ~ 2a fees 9 Osmers (R) 58.3 57.4 67.8 60.2 66.2 
> Judd () 60.9 397.3 56.0 55.8 39. 10 Rodino, Jr. (D) 66.4 63.9 56.1 63.4 56.9 
6 Mershall () oe ae ee 11 Addonizio (D) 62.8 59.3 51.7 56.3 52.2 
7 Andersen (R) ao She ee see See 2 Wallhauser (R) 51.0 52.7 69.7 53.1 54.8 
8 Blatnik (D) G4 B4 BINS VS 13 Gallagher (D) 68.3 66.1 45.0 60.8 55.1 
9 Langen (R) 92.2 50.7 52.7 51.2 60.5 14 Daniels (D) 58.7 62.8 52.3 62.4 51.5 
MISSISSIPPI NEW MEXICO 
1 Abernethy (D) X xX X xX AL Montoya (D) 58.5 63.1 53.2 58.7 52.3 
2 Whitten (D) we ae oe oe AL Morris (D) 58.3 62.0 53.1 59.3 52.0 
3 Smith (D) X X x- B72 
4 Williams (D) X X X X X NEW YORK 
5 Winstead (D) X X X X 94.1 1 Pike (D) 50.3 57.5 65.8 63.1 60.4 
6 Colmer (D) x x x X x 2 Derounian (R) 60.9 60.5 67.5 63.7 68.8 
3 Becker (R) 54.1 54.4 61.9 58.3 65.4 
MISSOURI 4 Halpern (R) $4.8 52.6 55.8 54.2 62.6 
| Karsten (D) 72.2 75.8 66.3 66.3 64.2 rivera po i pA ly Mie 
2 een (R) 56.3 51.9 51.8 54.7 56.9 6 Holtzman (D) 64.9 63.6 56.9 54.5 49.2 
| dion ©) -<; on ane tee ach 7 Delaney (D) 60.7 61.1 50.0 59.0 51.0 
4 aan (D) 54.0 64.0 51.8 52.0 53.3 8 Anfuso (D) 73.1 71.7 65.7 73.4 65.3 
Randall (D) 57.9 (Special election '59} 9 Keogh (D) 72.3 — aoe a 61.1 
5 Bolling (D) 60.9 70.0 57.2 58.9 56.0 10 Kelly (D) or 7 ad M.2 
6 Hull, Jr. (D) 52.7 64.9 52.0 53.6 52.4 oh ata 2 oe oo oe 
7 Hall (R) 54.9 53.7 50.3 53.6 61.7 12 Carey (D) 50.5 52.7 57.6 51.3 52.7 
8 Ichord (D) 57.7 64.3 54.3 57.2 52.8 13 Multer (D) = oi eee 
9 Cannon (D) 59.8 64.8 X 59.0 54.7 14 Rooney (D) a co ae coe ee 
: 15 Ray (R) 48.8 52.8 61.4 51.6 57.9 
10 Jones (D 70.7 X 63.9 60.7 
nP ri . sa ane mS ai 16 Powell, Jr. (D) 71.7 90.8 69.7 77.6 73.9 
, ; } ; 17 Lindsay (R) 59.8 53.9 50.9 50.2 570 
18 Santangelo (D) 57.7 59.4 58.0 xX X 
MO 
— 19 Farbstein (D) 72.4 73.1 68.4 74.6 66.0 
1 Olsen (R) 53.1 69.5 62.1 56.0 50.3 20 Ryan (D) 55.8 67.0 63.8 67.2 60.2 
2 Battin (R) 51.5 61.0 50.9 50.6 62.0 21 Zelenko (D) 74.2 72.5 66.5 67.8 63.4 
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HOUSE % HOUSE % 
1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 
22 Healey (D) 64.8 65.2 64.1 67.8 58.0 8 Betts (R) 67.5 61.3 63.5 63.0 68.7 
23 Gilbert (D) 70.1 71.5 68.5 75.6 63.8 9 Ashley (D) 56.8 61.6 55.3 36.4 40.9 
Gilbert (D) 82.3 (specnal election '60) 10 Moeller (D) 52.4 52.9 xX _ 61.7 64.0 
24 Buckley (D) 56.0 56.2 54.7 57.6 46.5 11 Cook (D) 51.2 50.3 58.4 65.3 58.8 
25 Fino (R) 59.5 57.8 59.4 50.4 50.1 12 Devine (R) 60.6 54.4 61.8 61.5 62.3 
26 Dooley (R) 52.6 63.2 67.5 64.0 67.3 13 Mosher (R) 51.4 58.9 70.7 59.1 58.8 
27 Barry (R) 56.5 58.2 58.1 57.2 58.5 14 Ayres (R) 61.4 60.1 58.9 54.6 58.5 
28 St. George (R) 58.7 59.7 62.2 64.9 65.6 15 Moorehead (R) 51.3 57.3 60.5 54.0 64.3 
29 Wharton (R) 56.7 63.4 71.4 66.5 69.8 16 Bow (R) 62.5 57.4 55.2 56.3 54.4 
30 O’Brien (D) 62.8 64.7 55.8 61.2 53.7 17 Ashbrook (R) 53.2 51.7 66.5 64.6 68.2 
31 King (R) 59.9 63.6 71.8 66.2 70.6 18 Hays (D) 65.5 71.5 59.6 57.3 55.8 
32 Stratton (D) 62.1 54.0 67.5 61.5 67.4 19 Kirwan (D) 70.1 75.0 68.7 67.5 66.3 
33 Kilburn (R) 63.0 64.8 72.7 68.1 69.0 20 Feighan (D) 67.7 79.4 65.3 67.7 65.2 
34 Pirnie (R) 55.3 50.8 57.5 59.3 58.8 21 Vanik (D) 72.6 80.4 71.6 76.0 68.6 
35 Riehlman (R) 53.7 53.8 67.1 63.5 63.2 22 Bolton (R) 56.9 55.3 66.7 58.3 58.8 
36 Taber (R) 53.6 64.7 69.6 68.4 69.9 23 Minshall (R) 67.2 66.5 69.0 67.5 64.6 
37 Robison (R) 63.4 65.8 71.7 71.7 69.4 OKLAHOMA 
38 Weis (R) 96.1 58.2 71.7 71.9 69.3 1 Belcher (R) 63.7 50.8 57.2 58.8 58.6 
39 Ostertag (R) - 54.7 65.2 70.5 64.8 65.8 2 Edmondson (D) 56.7 79.1 60.2 64.7 59.2 
40 Miller (R) 54.0 60.8 64.3 60.9 59.6 3 Albert (D) 75.0 90.9 76.6 83.3 77.9 
41 Dulski (D) 57.2 50.3 64.4 63.1 55.9 4 Steed (D) 60.7 74.1 61.1 X 58.7 
42 Pillion (R) 55.5 58.9 58.7 57.6 55.2 5 Jarman (D) 66.3 82.3 63.7 66.0 62.4 
43 Goodell (R) 63.1 63.8 68.7 64.8 66.2 6 Wheeler (R) 50.1 66.7 68.9 69.3 63.3 
Goodell (R) 65.0 (Special Election '59) OREGON 
NORTH CAROLINA 1 Norblad (R) 64.9 54.9 54.7 63.0 68.0 
2 Ullman (D) 59.5 61.6 50.7 52.6 58.5 
1 Bonner (D) 86.4 X 88.6 92.5 xX 3 Green a (D) 63.7 65.8 61.6 52.4 54.( 
2 Fountain (D) 85.8 X X X 94.8 4 Durno (R) 50.9 56.3 51.3 55.9 66 
? Henderson (D) 72.5 79.1 78.8 77.3 76.1 PENNSYLVANIA 
A Cooley (D) 74.4 75.6 xX X 75.3 He 
5 Scott (D) 57.9 71.6 59.7 66.2 xX | Save W) oe oe coe oe Oe 
6 Kornegay (D) 59.3 X X 74.2 69.5 2 Granahan (D) 72.2 66.3 62.3 61.2 61.8 
7 Lennon (D) 79.9 89.0 84.0 81.2 4 3 Byrne (D) 69.8 63.5 59.9 55.4 58.4 
8 Kitchin (D) 56.0 63.4 59.5 59.1 59.9 4 Nix (D) 78.7 72.6 69.1 65.7 69.9 
S$ Alexander (D) 53.3 66.5 53.8 52.2 51.5 5 Green, Jr. (D) 59.0 55.3 53.3 55.0 59.2 
10 Jonas (R) 58.5 51.9 62.5 57.5 57.5 6 Toll (D) 59.3 55.4 51.5 50.6 51.7 
11 Whitener (D) 66.5 xX X 67.5 63.0 7 Milliken (R) 52.5 59.2 61.9 60.9 61.7 
2 Taylor (D) 52.1 62.5 54.5 61.5 56.9 8 Curtin (R) 36 0 54.3 55.9 51.2 59.3 
9 Dague (R) 67.5 61.9 68.4 62.6 66.2 
NORTH DAKOTA 10 Scranton (R) 50.7 50.4 55.8 50.5 53.6 
11 Flood (D) 67.2 61.7 53.1 50.9 50.2 
L Nygaard (R) 51.9 62.6 71.7 78.4 12 Fenton (R) 99-5 54.9 56.5 55.5 60.7 
AL Short (E 55.4 62.0 62.4 X 13 Schweiker (R) 61.2 62.9 66.7 64.3 66.4 
14 Rhodes (D) 53.8 58.3 51.3 62.0 49.7 
OHIO 15 Walter (D) 55.1 61.1 55.6 61.6 54.8 
16 Mumma (R) 62.4 56.6 60.5 59.8 61.7 
1 Scherer (I 99.0 56.6 64.7 64.3 61.6 17 Schneebeli {R) 56.9 56.0 58.6 56.5 61. 
2 Clancy (R) 57.4 54.7 65.5 58.4 56.6 18 Whalley (R) 62.4 56.3 59.9 55.9 63. 
3 Schenck (R) 62.3 $2.4 539.0 52:6: $1.1 19 Goodling (R) 53.1 51.5 53.8 51.0 52. 
A McCulloch (R) 65.7 61.0 68.8 67.6 68.3 20 VanZandat (R) 7.6 64.9 63.0 56.3 62. 
S Latta (R) 67.2 53.9 62.3 59.5 63.2 21 Dent (D) 57.2 59.1 56.8 61.1 52.9 
6 Harsha (R) 55.1 62.0 54.5 52.2 50.1 2Z Saylor (R) 57.2 57.0 56.9 51.9 52.4 
7 Brown (R) 65.5 60.5 66.0 62.2 xX 23 Gavin (R) 62.5 61.1 66.2 61.9 67.8 





House Percentages - 5 
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House Percentages - 6 
HOUSE % HOUSE % 
1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 ¢ 
24 Kearns (R) 50.4 53.8 57.8 52.0 57.1 20 Kilday (D) xX xX xX xX xX 
25 Clark (D) 58.2 58.9 51.3 53.5 50.4 21 Fisher (D) xX X X xX xX 
26 Morgan (D) 64.0 64.8 61.9 65.3 59.4 22 Cusey (D) 59.8 61.7 (New district) 
27 Fulton (R) 58.8 64.1 66.0 62.8 62.6 UTAH 
28 Moorhead (D) 68.1 67.3 57.8 65.1 58.7 1 Peterson (VU) 50.0 53.9 60.9 53.4 60.5 
29 Corbett (R) 59.4 63.6 64.7 60.6 61.7 2 King (D) $0.6 §1.1 57.6 57.2 52.5 
30 Holland (D) 68.9 66.7 59.8 69.0 63.6 VERMONT 
AL Stafford (R) 58.9 51.5 67.1 61.4 71.8 
RHODE ISLAND 
VIRGINIA 
1 St. Germain (D) 66.8 62.9 55.8 59.2 51.9 1 Downing (D) 82.7 X 508 X xX 
2 Fogarty (D) 70.6 63.3 52.2 60.9 53.4 2 Hardy, Jr. (D) -g X 76.4 744 X 
3 Gary (D) 76.1 59.1 58.0 57.5 
cdg 4 Abbitt (D) X 7.1 X XxX X 
I Rivers (D) X X X x » 5 Tuck (D) x X 67.4 X x 
pond ; ; i : ian 6 Poff (R) X 56.7 62.1 62.3 51.5 
= a ‘ 7 Harrison-(D) X 76.6 69.0 74.2 79.1 
4 Ashmore (D) x kX BI K X 8 Smith (D) 73.9 X 67.3 66.6 X 
5 Hemphill (D) X xX X X 93.9 9 J 
9 Jennings (D) 57.7. 76.7 54.1 50.5 51.7 
S eee We) oe 10 Broyhill (R) 54.9 52.3 56.2 53.7 50.2 
SOUTH DAKOTA pv aretha Oe en ee ete ee 
1 Reifel (R) 54.9 53.4 52.4 58.0 68.5 WASHINGTON 
2 Berry (R) 60.5 55.6 55.9 62.7 69.0 1 Pelly (R) 69.5 70.1 58.) 52.6 51.4 
TENNESSEE 2 Westland (R) 59.8 53.6 56.0 52.4 54.2 
1 Reece (R) 58.7 72.1 62.5 65.9 3 Hansen (D) 53.8 60.9 56.5 64.9 53.3 
2 Baker (R) X 67.7. X 58.0 68.9 4 May (R) 98.5 54.0 50.4 61.0 67.5 
3 Frazier, Jr. (D) x X 53.7 59.2 70.0 5 Horan (R) 98.6 53.2 53.8 58.6 56.0 
4 Evins (D) x x xX xX xX 6 Tollefson (R) 56.2 53.5 54.0 55.2 59.8 
5 Loser (D) X 94.4 74.5 90.8 67.5 7 Magnuson (D) 70.7 (New district) 
6 Bass (D) x. Race X X WEST VIRGINIA 
7 Murray (D) xX X X X X 1 Moore, Jr. (R) 54.6 50.3 52.7 52.9 
8 Everett (D) x x x xX X 2 Staggers (D) 60.3 62.6 52.4 55.0 51.5 
9 Davis (D) X x Fis BS -&a 3 Bailey (D) 59.9 51.7 58.9 53.4 
TEXAS 4 Hechler (D) 53.2 51.5 52.8 50.2 53.3 
1 Patman (D) X X xX xX xX S Kee (D) X 60.7 67.5 63.8 
2 Brooks (D) 70.0 X xX X 79.0 6 Slack (D) 61.7 66.1 57.4 62.7 55.6 
3 Beckworth (D) xX ~~ we  s xX 
4 Rayburn (D) X X X X X WISCONSIN 
5 Alger (R) 97.3 52.6 5556 52.9 & 
6 Teague (D) X x X X X 1 Schadeberg (R) 50.6 57.1 54.4 59.4 
7 Dowdy (D) a SMF & X xX 2 Kastenmeier (D) 53.6 52.1 55.3 54.0 62.9 
8 Thomas (D) 75.6 88.2 60.5 62.1 xX 3 Thomson (R) m7 SI 61.2 G2 5.1 
9 Thompson (D) X X X xX X 4 Zablocki (D) 71.5 74.1 65.7 71.1 64.3 
10 Thornberry (D) X xX X X xX 5 Reuss (D) 57.8 69.5 57.7 52.2 51.6 
11 Poage (D) x x x xX X 6 Van Pelt (R) 55.5 52.8 67.2 62.5 71.7 
12 Wright (D) xX x x 4 Xx 7 Laird (R) 57.2 60:5 61.9 59:1 72.3 
13 Ikard (D) X X X x xX 8 Byrnes (R) 98.8 57.3 64.7 62.0 73.6 
14 Young (D) X X 87.3 93.8 xX 9 Johnson (D) 56.4 63.1 51.4 55.4 62.5 
15 Kilgore (D) xX X xX xX Xx 10 O’Konski (R) X 67.1 64.6 59.7 67.4 
16 Rutherford (D) X 64.6 xX xX 
17 Burleson {D) 78.4 xX X X X WYOMING 
18 Rogers (D) X xX X 64.9 X 
19 Mahon (D) X X X x xX AL Harrison (R) 53.0 53.6 58.2 56.2 60.1 
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Senate Popular Vote Returns in 1960 Elections 


é Following are unofficial vote returns in the 34 Senate races held Nov. 8. An asterisk denotes a seat that switched parties in 1960. A dagger indicates 
incomplete returns as of Nov. 18. ' 
ALABAMA Vote Percent MAINE Vote Percent NORTH CAROLINA Vote Percent 
; SPARKMAN (D) 358,031 70.3% Cormier (D) 159,736 41.5% ; JORDAN (D) 542,274 61.6 
Elgin (R) iSt,aae .27.7 SMITH (R) 255,521 58.5 Hayes (R) 337,963 38.4 
ALASKA MASSACHUSETTS OKLAHOMA 
+ BARTLETT (D) 33,696 63.3 O'Connor (D) 1,050,860 43.7 KERP. (D) 472,929 55.0 
Mc Kinley (R) 19,521 36. 7 SALTONSTALL (R) 1,356,577 56.3 Crawford (R) 385,316 45.0 
ARKANSAS MICHIGAN OREGON 
McCLELLAN (D) Xx Xx McNAMARA (D) 1,662,255 51.8 NEUBERGER (D) 400,887 54.6 
COLORADO Bentley (R) 1,543,899 48.2 Smith (R) 333,117 45.4 
+ Knous (D) 331,127 47.4 MINNESOTA RHODE ISLAND 
ALLOTT (R) 366,972 52.6 + HUMPHREY (D) 873,265 55.5 PELL (D) 274,892 69.4 
DELAWARE Peterson (R) 643,714 44.5 Archambault (R) 121,103 30.6 
Frear (D) * 95,765 49.2 MISSISSIPPI SOUTH CAROLINA 
BOGGS (R) 98,722 50.8 ; EASTLAND (D) 173,587 92.3 THURMOND (D) x x 
GEORGIA Moore (R) 14,382 7.7 SOUTH DAKOTA 
RUSSELL (D) X Xx MISSOURI ; McGovern (D) 136,427 47.5 
IDAHO + ‘LONG (D) 936, 879 53.5 MUNDT (R) 150, 836 52.5 
DWORSHAK (R) 152,634 52.5 : . ; KEFAUVER (D) 515,126 71.2 
ILLINOIS MONTANA Frazier (R) 208, 681 28. 8 
+ DOUGLAS (D) 2,284,194 54.5 METCALF (D) 141,367 51.0 TEXAS 
Witwer (R) 1,892,201 45.5 Fjare (R) 136,027 49.0 ; JOHNSON (D) 1,005,565 57.3 
IOWA - NEBRASKA Tower (R) 750,743 42.7 
Loveless (D) , 592,875 48.1 Conrad (D) 238,148 41.5 VIRGINIA 
MILLER (R) 639,623 51.9 CURTIS (R) 336,301 58.5 + ROBERTSON (D) ' 428,519 82.7 
KANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE WEST VIRGINIA 
Theis (D) 388,906 45.0 Hill (D) 114,024 39.7 , RANDOLPH (D) 456,933 55.4 
SCHOEPPEL (R) 475,115 55.0 BRIDGES (R) 173,521 60.3 Underwood (R) 367,747 44.6 
KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY WYOMING 
; Johnson (D) 439,912 41.0 + Lord (D) 1,137,924 43.6 Whitaker (D) 59,997 43.7 
COOPER (R) 634,276 59.0 CASE (R) 1,473,785 56.4 THOMSON (R) 77,222 56.3 
LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO 
; ELLENDER (D) 341,403 80.9 + ANDERSON (D) 150,630 63.1 ‘Baker (Ind. 72,910 14.1 
Reese (R) 80,404 19.1 Cowles (R) 88,083 36.9 Robl Soc. Dem.) 16,79 3.2 
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Governors Popular Vote Returns in 1960 Elections 


Followingare unofficial popular vote returns in the 27 gubernatorial elections held Nov. 8. An asterisk denotes a seat that switched parties in 1960 
A dagger indicates incomplete returns as of Nov. 18. 





Vote Percent Vote Percent Vote Percent 
ARIZONA MASSACHUSETTS ; NORTH DAKOTA 
+ Ackerman (D) 146,195 40.8% Ward (D) * 1,130,828 47.1 + GUY (D) * 117,001 52.6 
FANNIN (R) 212,539 59.2 VOLPE (R) 1,268,439 52.9 Dahl (R) 105,474 47.4 
ARKANSAS MICHIGAN RHODE ISLAND 
+ FAUBUS (D) 267,812 68.9 SWAINSON (D) , 639,321 50.6 NOTTE (D) * 221,329 56.9 
Britt (R) 120,654 31.1 3agwell (R) 1,598,034 49.4 Del Sesto (R) 167,450 43.1 
DELAWARE MINNESOTA SOUTH DAKOTA 
CARVEL(D) , 100,537 51.8 , Freeman (D) * 747,538 49.0 + Herseth (D) * 141,467 49.1 
Rollins (R) 93,563 48.2 ' ANDERSEN (R) 778,042 51.0 GUBBRUD (R) 146,899 50.9 
FLORIDA MISSOURI TEXAS 
BRYANT (D) 810,657 59.7 + DALTON (D) 1,023,054 58.7 DANIEL (D) 1,386,118 72.5 
Peterson (R) 547,223 40.3 Farmer (R) 719,670 41.3 Steger (R) 525,515 7.5 
ILLINOIS MONTANA UTAH 
; KERNER (D) « 236,008 $5 Cannon (D) 125,438 44.9 Barlocker (D) 173,975 47.4 
Stratton (R) 2,059,137 44.5 NUTTER (R) 154,122 55.1 CLYDE (R) 193,395 52.6 
INDIANA NEBRASKA VERMONT 
WELSH (D) « 1,061,245 50.6 MORRISON (D) 300,852 52.3 Niquette (D) 71,830 43.6 
Parker (R) 1,037,563 49.4 Cooper (R) 274,273 47.7 KEYSER (R) 92,763 56.4 
IOWA NEW HAMPSHIRE WASHINGTON 
McManus (D) x 592,996 47.9 Boutin (D) 129,404 44.5 + ROSELLINI (D) 570,129 51.3 
ERBE (R) 644,232 52.1 POWELL (R) 161,123 55.5 Andrews (R) 541,382 48.7 
KANSAS NEW MEXICO WEST VIRGINIA 
. Docking (D) * 394,007 44.0 Burroughs (D) « 151,204 48.0 + BARRON (D) * 445,845 54.2 
' ANDERSON (R) 501,279 56.0 MECHEM (R) 163,506 52.0 Neely (R) 376,965 45.8 
MAINE NORTH CAROLINA WISCONSIN 
Coffin (D) 197,090 47.3 SA NF ORD (D) 669,688 54.7 + NELSON (D) 856,263 51.4 
REED (R) 219,801 52.7 Gavin (R) 554,872 45.3 Kuehn (R) 7808,059 48.6 
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WINNING SENATORS’ PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VOTE, 1952-60 


The following chart shows the percentage of the total state vote piled by Congressional Quarterly, in some cases not final (see 
won by Senators elected in 1952, 1954, 1956, 1958, and 1960. preceding page). Percentages of winning Democrats are given in 
Percentages for all years except 1960 are based on official re- bold type; of winning Republicans in light type. Only 1960 win- 
turns. Percentages for 1960 are based on unofficial returns com- ners’ names are given. 


X--No major party opposition. 














1960 1958 1956 1954 1952 1960 1958 1956 19541952 1960 19581956 1954:1952 

ALABAMA LOUISIANA OHIO 

Hill (D) x Ellender (D) 80.9 x Lausche (D) 52.9 50.1 

Sparkman (D) 70.3 82.5 Long (D) x Young (D) 52.5 54.6 
ALASKA MAINE OKLAHOMA 

Bartlett (D) 63.3 83.8 Muskie (D) 60.8 58.7 Kerr (D) _—‘55.0 56.1 

sruening (D) 52.6 Smith (R) 98.5 58.6 Monroney (D) 55.4 
ARIZONA MAR YLAND OREGON 

Hayden (D) 61.4 Beall (R) 51.0 52.5 Morse (D) 34.2 

Soldwater (R) 56.1 51.3 Butler (R) 53.0 Neuberger (D)54.6 50.2 
ARKANSAS MASSACHUSETTS PENNSYLVANIA 

Fulbzight (D) 83.0 Kennedy (D) 73.2 51.3 Clark (D) 50.1 

McClellan (D) x x Saltonstall (R‘'56.3 50.5 Scott (R) 31.2 51.6 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN RHODE ISLAND 

Engle (D) 57.0 X McNamara (D 51.8 50.8 Pell (D) ; 69.4 59.4 

Kuchel (R) 54.0 53.2 Hart (D) 53.6 50.6 Pastore (D) 64.5 54.8 
COLORADO MINNESOTA SOUTH CAROLINA 

Carroll (D) 50.2 Humphrey (D) 55.5 56.4 Yonnston (D) €2.2 

Allott (R) 52.6 51.3 McCarthy (D) 52.9 56.6 Thurmond (D) xX xX 63.2 
CONNECTICUT MISSISSIPPI SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bush (R) 54.8 51.3 Eastland (D) 92.3 95.6 Case (R) 50.8 

Dodd (D) 57.5 52.5 Stennis (D) . x Mundt (R) = 52.5 97.3 
DELAWARE MISSOURI TENNESSEE 

Boggs (R) 50.8 56.9 Long(D) 53.5 56.4 Gore (D) 79.0 74.2 

Williams (R) 53.3 54.5 Symington (D) 66.4 54.0 Kefauver (D) 71.2 70.0 
FLORIDA MONTANA TEXAS 

Holland (D) 71.2 x Mansfield (D) 76.2 50.7 Johnson (D) 57.3 85.0 

Smathers (D) x Metcalf (D) 51.0 50.4 Yarborough (D) 74.6 xX 
GEORGIA ; NEBRASKA UTAH 

Russell (D) X x Curtis (R) 58.5 61.1 63.6 Bennett (R) 54.0 

Talmadge (D) x Hruska (R) 55.6 60.9 69.1 Moss (D) 38.7 94.3 
HAWAII NEVADA VERMONT 

Fong (R) 52.9 Bible (D) 52.6 58.1 Aiken (R) 66.4 

Long (D) 51.4 Cannon (D) 57.7 By, Prouty (R) 52.2 72.3 
ee Lie sit NEW HAMPSHi:2E VIRGINIA 

urc . Bridges (R) 60.3 60.2 Byrd (D) 69.3 x 

Dworshak (R) 52.5 62.8 Cotton (R) 64.1 60.2 Robertson (D) X x 
ILLINOIS NEW JERSEY WASHINGTON 

Douglas (D) 54.5 53.6 Case (R) 56.4 48.7 Jackson (D) 67.3 56.2 

Dirksen (R) 54.1 Williams (D) 51.4 55.5 Magnuson (D) 61.1 
INDIANA NEW MEXICO WEST VIRGINIA 

Capehart (R) 55.2 Anderson(D)63.1 57.3 Byrd (D) 59.2 53.7 53.6 

Hartke (D) 56.5 52.4 Chavez (D) 62.7 51.1 Randolph (D)55.4 59,3 54.8 
IOWA NEW YORK WISCONSIN 

Hickenlooper } 53.9 Keating (R) 50.7 55.2 Proxmire (D) 57.1 54.2 

Miller (R) = 51.9 52.2 Javits (R) 53.3 Wiley (R) 58.6 
KANSAS NORTH CAROLINA WYOMING 

Carlson (R) Hs 57.9 Ervin (D) 66.6 X Thomson (R) 56.3 51.5 

Schoeppel (R) 55. 56.3 Jordan (D) 61.6 70.0 65.9 McGee (D) 50.8 51.6 
KENTUCKY NORTH DAKOTA 

Cooper (R) 59. 53.2 51.5 Burdick (D)$0.3 57.2 66.3 

Morton (R) 50.4 54.5 Young (R) 63.6 
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WHAT HAPPENS IN EVENT OF PRE-INAUGURAL DEATH? 


No person elected to the Presidency or Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States has died between the date of 
his election and that of his inauguration. Such an occur- 
rence remains possible, however, and the question arises 
as to the legal situation that would ensue if either man 
were to die during that hiatus, which itself is divided 
into three distinct periods: 


1. From election day (Nov. 8 in 1960) to the first 
Monday after the second Wednesday in December (Dec. 19, 
1960) which is the day fixed by law for the electors of the 
various states to meet and cast their ballots. 

2. From that day (Dec. 19) to Jan. 6, 1961, when by 
law these ballots are opened by the President of the 
Senate (the Vice President of the United States) and 
counted at a joint session of Senate and House. 

3. From Jan. 6 to Jan, 20, the day fixed by the 20th 
Amendment to the Constitution for the inauguration of 
the President and Vice President. 

The following account of the situation that would 
prevail in each of these periods is based on a study 
prepared in 1956 by Mollie Z. Margolin of the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. 


First Contingency: According to the House report 
endorsing the 20th Amendment: ‘‘Inasmuch as the electors 
would be free to choose a President, a Constitutional 
amendment is not necessary to provide for the case of 
the death of the party nominee after the November elec- 
tions and before the electors vote. The problem in such 
a case would be a political one, for if the political party 
did not in some manner designate a person, the electors 
representing that political party would probably so scatter 
their votes that the election would be thrown into the 
House.’’ 

Legally, therefore, it would be possible for the elec- 
tors to choose anyone as President or Vice President 
in the event either nominee were to die during this 
period. Logic might appear to favor the choice of the 
Vice Presidential nominee as President in the event of 
the Presidential nominee’s death, and the choice of some 
other person as Vice President in the event of that 
nominee’s death. With no precedents to follow, however, 
it seems that anything could happen. 

(A somewhat different problem arose in 1872 when 
Horace Greeley, the Presidential candidate onthe Demo- 
cratic and Liberal Republican tickets, died on Nov. 29, 
or 24 days after the election in which he carried states 
with 66 electoral votes but lost to Ulysses S. Grant. 
Three Georgia electors nevertheless cast their ballots 
for Greeley. These were challenged, when House and 
Senate met Feb, 12, 1873 to count the ballots, on grounds 
that Greeley, being dead when the electors had voted, 
“‘was not ‘a person’ within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion.”” Under existing rules, the two chambers were 
required to take up the objection separately and without 
debate; if a majority of either chamber found the 
objection valid, the challenged votes could not be counted. 
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The Senate voted to reject the objection, but the House 
voted to uphold it, so the three Georgia votes were not 
counted, In 1876 Congress amended the law to provide 
for the concurrent action of House and Senate on 
challenged electoral votes.) 


Second Contingency: If the President-elect were 
to die after the balloting of the electors on Dec. 19 and 
before their votes were counted on Jan, 6, Congress would 
still have to count his votes. Accore‘ng to the previously 
cited House report, there is ‘‘nodiscretion’’ inthe matter, 
and ‘‘Congress would declare that the deceased candidate 
had received a majority of the votes.’’ That candidate, 
even though deceased, would then be considered as the 
President-elect, it being ‘‘immaterial whether or not 
the votes (of the electors) have been counted, for the 
person becomes President-elect as soon as the votes 
are cast’’ on Dec. 19, 

The operative law, in such anevent, would be Section 
3 of the 20th Amendment: ‘“‘If, at the time fixed for the 
beginning of the term of the President, the President- 
elect shall have died, the Vice President-elect shall 
become President.’’ Since there is no provision for 
succession to the Vice Presidency, however, that office 
would remain vacant until filled at the next election if 
the Vice President-elect were to die at any time after 
the electors cast their votes on Dec. 19. 


Third Contingency: If the President-elect should 
die between Jan. 6 and his inauguration on Jan. 20, the 
Vice President-elect would become President, under the 
foregoing rule. And if the Vice President-elect were to 
die during this period, that office would remain vacant. 

‘‘However,’’ the Margolin study asks, ‘‘what if the 
President-elect should not die, but should become dis- 
abled, or should refuse to accept office?’’ Section 3 of 
the 20th Amendment also provides: “‘If a President shall 
not have been chosen before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term, or if the President-elect shall 
have failed to qualify, then the Vice President-elect shall 
act as President until a President shall have qualified.”’ 
The Margolin study adds: 

‘‘Will the phrase ‘shall have failed to qualify’ in- 
clude disability or a refusal to accept office before 
inauguration, or will it be held that the phrase ‘(if) the 
President-elect shall have died’ in the first sentence 
of Section 3 of Amendment XX will include refusal to 
accept or disability? If the former interpretation will 
be accepted, then the Vice President-elect will act as 
President until a new President is chosen, If the latter 
is the proper interpretation, the Vice President-elect 
would become President. It would appear to be a matter 
for the courts to determine.”’ 

In summary, then, if the President-elect should die 
anytime after Dec. 19, the Vice President-elect would 
succeed to tiie Presidency; in the event of disability, he 
would either succeed or act as President. Death of the 
President-elect prior to Dec. 19 would necessitate anew 
choice by the electors. 
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KENNEDY APPOINTMENTS 


President-designate John F. Kennedy Nov. 10 an- 
nounced the first personnel appointments ofhis Adminis- 
tration: 

@ Clark M. Clifford, 53, former aide to both former 
President Harry S. Truman and Sen, Stuart Symington 
(D Mo.), as liaison with the Eisenhower Administration 
in making arrangements for the change in Administration. 
Clifford met Assistant to the President Maj. Gen. Wilton 
B,. Persons (Ret.) Nov. 14 to discuss the transfer. 

@ Allen W. Dulles, 67, to remain as director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, a post he has heldsince 1953. 

@ J. Edgar Hoover, 65, to remain as director of the 
Federal Bureau of investigation, a post he has held under 
five Presidents, beginning with Calvin Coolidge in 1924. 

@ James M. Landis, 61, to make a study of the federal 
regulatory agencies aimed at improving efficiency. 

@ Theodore C. Sorenson, 32 as special counsel to the 
President. 

@ P. Kenneth O’Donnell, 36, as special assistant to the 
President. 

@ Pierre E.G. Salinger, 35, as press secretary. 

@ Andrew Hatcher, 37, as assistant press secretary. 


Biographies 


Clark M. Clifford, formerly of Kansas City and St. 
Louis, is a Washington, D.C. lawyer and businessman. 
He was Special Counsel to President Truman 1946-50 
and a key strategist in the unsuccessful drive by Syming- 
ton for the Democratic Presidential nomination in 1960. 

James M. Landis was born in Tokyo and now lives 
in Rye, N.Y. He wasaprofessor of law and of legislation 
at Harvard and Dean of the Harvard Law School 1937-46. 
He has been director and chairman ofa number of private 
businesses. He was a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission 1933-34, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission 1934-37 and chairman 1935-37, the National 
Power Policy Commission 1937, the President’s Emer- 
gency Board on the National Railway Strike 1938, a con- 
sultant to the advisory Commission Counsel of National 
Defense 1940, regional director of the United States Office 
of Civilian Defense 1941-42 and director 1942-43, chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board 1946-47, and chair- 
man of the President’s Special Board on Air Safety 1947. 

Theodore C, Sorenson has been with Kennedy since 
1953 when he joined his Senate staffas a legislative re- 
search assistant. Sorenson has been close to Kennedy 
throughout his informal and formal drive for the Presi- 
dency. In the post-convention period he directed all 
speech writing activities and organized the Kennedy 
‘‘brain-trust’’. Sorenson is a native of Nebraska where 
he attended the state law school, 

P. Kenneth O’Donnell was an aide to Kennedy’s 
brother Robert on the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management Field. 
He worked in all Kennedy campaigns from 1952 on. 
During the recent campaign he handled scheduling, ad- 
vance men and travel. He attended Boston College law 
school, after graduating from Harvard where he had 














become a friend of Robert Kennedy. His home is in 
Worcester, Mass. 

Pierre E.G. Salinger, a child prodigy pianist, and ex- 
newspaperman from San Francisco, also first met the 
Kennedys during their rackets committee days, while 
working on a magazine story about the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and later was hired by Robert 
Kennedy as an investigator for the committee. Salinger 
was Adlai E. Stevenson’s press representative in Cali- 
fornia in 1952. He was press secretary to Kennedy dur- 
ing the campaign for the nomination and the Presidency. 

Andrew Hatcher, editor of the San Francisco Negro 
weekly, ‘‘The Sun Reporter’’, 1947-50, and a Negrohim- 
self, has been active in Democratic politics in California 
and on the national level. He was an originator of the 
California Democratic clubs. California Gov. EdmundG, 
Brown (D) appointed him assistant labor commissioner 
in 1959 and he took leave from this position to travel as a 
member of Kennedy’s press staff during the campaign. 


MEETINGS AND PLANS 


Kennedy met Nov. 14 with losing GOP Presidential 
nominee Richard M, Nixon. While neither would discuss 
fully the content of the Kennedy-initiated talks, they re-: 
portedly dealt with the possibility of Republicans holding 
top positions in the Kennedy Administration. They agreed 
to meet again in Washington in December. 

The White House Nov. 10 said there would probably 
be a meeting between President Eisenhower and Kennedy 
over the Thanksgiving weekend Nov. 24-27. 

The New York Times Nov. 13, in a dispatch from 
Kennedy’s Florida vacation site, said Kennedy planned to 
name North Carolina Gov. Luther H, Hodges (D) as his 
Secretary of Commerce. Hodges, barred by law from 
running for reelection, was honorary chairman of the 
National Committee of business and Professional Men and 
Women for Kennedy-Johnson and played an active rolein 
the campaign both in this field and in the South. 

Vice President-designate Lyndon B. Johnson Nov, 11 
said he would attend the parliamentarians’ conference of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris beginning 
Nov. 21. Johnson had been invited before the election as 
Majority Leader of the U.S, Senate. 


ELECTION ANALYSES 


Republicans -- Two aides of Republican Presidential 
candidate Richard M. Nixon, campaign manager Robert H, 
Finch and press secretary HerbertG. Klein, Nov. 11 gave 
these comments on Nixon’s defeat inthe Nov. 8 elections: 

There was no criticism ofthe ‘‘basic strategy’’ of the 
campaign; this would remain the same ifthe election were 
to be done over. 

The campaigning done by President Eisenhower in 
Nixon’s behalf was ‘‘terribly effective’. It was Nixon’s 
decision to bring him into the campaign at the end. 

Negroes ‘‘voted their pocket books’’ rather than on 
the civil rights issues. 

The television debates between the two candidates did 
not have as much effect as some analysts had suggested. 
They were not critical to the Democratic victory. 
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The religious issue was not of ‘‘paramount’’ import- 
ance in either the South or the Midwest. 

Republicans lost because of the strength of the pre- 
dominantly Democratic statehouses, the strength of 
Democratic machines in the big cities of the North, Vice 
Presidential candidate Lyndon B. Johnson’s effectiveness 
in dealing with Southern leaders and the work of labor 
unions in increasing registration and getting out the vote. 

The Republican victory in Ohio was due tothe exten- 
sive organizational work done by Ray C. Bliss, the GOP 
state chairman. Asked about New York’s heavy Demo- 
cratic vote and the work of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
(R), Finch said, ‘‘I think we’ll just let the vote speak for 
itself.’’ 

Of President-designate Kennedy’s campaign, Finch 
said, ‘‘One of the things he did very well was to keep 
emphasizing that ‘I am the Democratic candidate.’’’ 

The aides said Nixon had not decided the course of 
his future but they suggested he would be a strong force 
in the party. Meanwhile the apparent rivals for GOP 
leadership had this to say of the election: Rockefeller 
Nov. 9 said he was ‘‘deeply disappointed’’ by Nixon’s 
defeat. Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) Nov. 9 said the 
Republicans had lost because ‘‘we offered the voters in- 
sufficient choice with a me-too candidate.’’ He suggested 
the Republicans would win if they nominated more con- 
servatives. Goldwater, who was the focus of GOP con- 
servative ambitions at the 1960 National Convention, said 
“‘l want to figure in 1964, not necessarily as the top 
candidate. But I don’t want Rockefeller in that spot.’’ 
(Weekly Report p. 1713) 

Republican National Chairman Thruston B. Morton 
said the primary factor in Nixon’s defeat was the GOP 
taking ‘‘too much for granted’’ that Administration civil 
rights achievements would hold the Negro vote. Morton 
said he thought the religious issue was a large factor and 
‘‘on balance’’ worked against the Republicans. 

Democrats -- Robert F, Kennedy, campaign manager 
for his brother, Nov. 9 said Rockefeller would have been 
more difficult to beat than Nixon had been. He also said 
he believed the television debates had been an important 
part of the Kennedy campaign, and that Kennedy could not 
have.won without them. 

Kennedy advisors, ininterviews published Nov. 12 and 
13, said Nixon had foundered because he: did not select 
one campaign line and stick to it; brought President 
Eisenhower into the campaign late, giving the impression 
Republicans were worried and needed help; wasted time in 
campaigning in the South instead ofin the northern indus- 
trial states, letting minority groups, such as Negroes and 
Spanish- Americans, go by default; did not emphasize early 
his closeness to the President; entered the television 
debates. 

The advisors said Kennedy’s strength lay in intensive 
organization, taking the initiative early, andthe presence 
on the ticket ot Johnson -- whom they said helped the 
Democrats more than Vice Presidential candidate Henry 
Cabot Lodge helped his ticket. The aides said Kennedy 
had to overcome numerous handicaps including the religi- 
ous issue and a last minute surge in GOP advertising, 
both of which swung votes to the Republicans in the last 
days of the campaign. 

Democratic National Chairman Henry M, Jackson 
Nov. 9 said the biggest single factor in the Democratic 
victory was the television debates. He also said Ken- 
nedy would have lost if he had not met the religious issue 
head-on. He said Kennedy had been helped by voters of 
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all religions but that the religious issue had blunted the 
farm issue in Midwestern states. 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN STAY 


Democratic national Chairman Henry M. Jackson 
and GOP National Chairman Thruston B. Morton Nov. 11 
announced they would remain at the head of their re- 
spective party organizations. 

Jackson, who became chairman at the request of 
Democratic Presidential nominee John F. Kennedy fol- 
lowing the Democratic National convention in July, said 
he would hold the position until sometime in the spring. 
On assuming the chairmanship he had said he hoped to 
resign the post before Congress convened in January. 
He said Nov. 11 he had changed his mind because of a 
campaign deficit which he said might run as high as $2 
million. 

Morton became chairman in 1959. He Nov. 11 said 
he had been requested to stay on by President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Richard M, Nixon and ‘‘so many of my 
friends in the Republican party.’’ Morton said he would 
remain if this was the wish of the members of the 
National Committee. He said he was calling a meeting 
of che committee Dec, 9-10 in Washington, D.C, ,to begin 
work for the 1962 elections. 


PRESIDENTIAL TALLY 


Roger Kent, California Democratic chairman Nov. 
17 conceded Republican Presidential nominee Richard M. 
Nixon to be the winner of the state’s 32 electoral votes. 
His statement came after a nearly complete tabulation 
of some 230,000 absentee ballots Nov. 16 put Nixon ahead 
in the state’s popular vote count. Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominee John F. Kennedy had led in the regular 
balloting in the state. 

This switch and other late counting of ballots brought 
these unofficial totals in the Presidential race as of 
Nov. 18, based on unofficial returns from 164,529 of the 
Nation’s 166,078 voting units: 


Popular Vote Electoral Vote 





Kennedy - Johnson 33,869,208 (50.1%) 300 
Nixon-Lodge 33,684,561 (49.9%) 223 
Kennedy plurality 184,647 


(269 electoral votes needed to win) 
VOTING INVESTIGATIONS 


Even as the final returns were being counted Repub- 
licans began to charge that inaccurate totals hadcome in 
from a number of the states which had gone to Kennedy. 

Republican National Chairman Thruston B, Morton 
Nov. 10 sent telegrams to party leaders in 11 states 
asking them to investigate and report on alleged frauds 
and voting irregularities. A committee spokesman said 
the committee had been ‘‘flooded’’ with wires and tele- 
phone calls complaining of fraudulent voting. Despite 
early reports that Nixon had conferred with Morton 
about requesting the investigations, two Nixon aides 
Nov. 11 said they were ‘‘standing on the vote as it came 
in. We have no grand design at all’’ to try to reverse 
the result. They said Nixon had not conferred with 
Morton and that Morton had requested the investigations 
on his own initiative. 

The states in which Morton requested investigations: 
Delaware, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
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Carolina and Texas. Morton said he did not believe 
the final result of the election would be changed by 
the investigations. 

A Justice Department spokesman Nov. 11 said all 
complaints of vote frauds which appear to have sub- 
stance would be investigated promptiy... Sen. Theodore 
Francis Green (D R.I.), chairman of the Rules and Ad- 
ministration ‘Committee Privileges and Elections Sub- 
committee Nov. 12 asked the Justice Department to 
inform his committee of any evidence of election fraud, 
‘‘in consideration of the Subcommittee’s clear authority 
to investigate election frauds, irregularities or other 
unlawful actions affecting the result of federal elec- 
tions....”’ 


INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 


With Kennedy’s electoral margin shaved closely by 
the loss of California’s votes, speculation began as to 
the possibility of Southern electors uniting to withhold 
or threaten to withhold their votes from Kennedy in 
order to obtain concessions about him. While this ap- 
peared unlikely to come about, it remained a theoretical 
possibility. 

Proposals for the election of independent electors 
in a number of Southern states early in the year came 
to fruition only in Mississippi, which elected eight 
unpledged Democratic electors, and in Alabama, in which 
six of the 11 electors chosen in a Democratic primary 
were unpledged. (Weekly Report p. 569, 1522) 

Under the Constitution electors are elected to choose 
the President and therefore may vote for whom they 
wish. The last time an elector voted contrary to the 
mandate of his state was in 1948 when an elector chosen 
as an elector for President Harry S. Truman voted in 
the electoral college for Strom Thurmond of the States 
Rights ticket for whom he had also been a nominated 
elector. 

If 47 of the 81 Southern electors now in Kennedy’s 
column did not vote for him and joined with Republican 
electors, Republican Presidential nominee Richard M. 
Nixon would be elected President. If 32 of the 81 voted 
for a third party or did not cast their votes neither 
Kennedy nor Nixon would become President and the elec- 
tion would be thrown into the House of Representatives. 
In a House election, Members would vote by state witi: 
each state having one vote. State delegations in which 
the Members were divided evenly and could not reach a 
decision would void their vote. The House would choose 
between those candidates receiving the most votes in 
the electoral college, not exceeding three. A quorum 
for such a vote would be a Member or Members from 
2/3 of the states and a majority of all states would be 
required for election. 

The new House has 29 state delegations with a ma- 
jority of Democrats, 17 with a majority of Republicans 
and four delegations where the parties hold equal number 
of seats. All thirteen states which are considered as 
Southern in Congressional Quarterly’s regional break- 
down have ‘‘Democratic’’ Congressional delegations. Of 
these, Mississippi voted for independent electors, Ala- 
bama voted for six independent electors and five pledged 
to Kennedy, six states voted for regular Democratic 
electors for Kennedy (Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Texas) and five 
voted for Nixon (Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Virginia), (See chart) 
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How Parties Fared Nationwide 


The following chart shows the Republican-Democratic lineup in 
all major national and state offices asa resultof the Nov. 8 elections. 
Column 1 shows the winning oarty in each state's balloting for Presi- 
dent, followed by the party lineups for Governor, Senate, House and 
control of state legislatures. Parentheses ( ) denote carry-over offices 
which were not up for election. In a number of state legislatures, por- 
tions of seats were not up for election; for a more detailed breakdown 
of state legislatures, see p. 1884. 

















T 
— U.S. U.S. | State Legislature 
State |Presidential| Governor r 
Vote | Senators) House Senate} House 
} 
| | 
Ala. D' | (D) D (D) iD 9 D D 
Alaska R | (D) D (D) |D1 So i 
Ariz. 7 | R  |(R)(D) |D 1; RI D | D 
Ark. D | D D (D) |Dé D D 
Calif. ” | (D) |(D)(R) |D 16; R14) OD D 
Cole. R (D) R (D) |D2;R2 D D 
Conn. D (D) (D) (R) |D 4; R 2 D R 
Del. D D R (R) |D1 D D 
Fla. - D |(D) (D) |D 7; R1 D D 
Ga. D (D) |D (D) D10 D D 
Hawaii R (R) (R) (D) |\D 1 R D 
Idaho R (R) R (D) |D2 R R 
ut. D D |D (R)|\D14;R11|_ R R 
Ind. R D }(D)(R) |R8; D3 D R 
lowa R R R (R) R6; D2 R R 
Kan. R R R (R) |R5; D1) R R 
Ky. R (D) |R (R) |D7;R1 D D 
La. D (D) D (D) D8 D D 
Maine R R R (D) |R3 R R 
Md. D (D) \(R)(R) |D6; Rk) D D 
Mass. D R R (D) |D8;R6 D D 
Mich. D D D (D) |R11; D7 R R 
Minn. D R D (D) |R6; D3 ty i? 
Miss. U? (D) |D (D) |D6 D D 
Mo. D D |D (D) |D9R2 D D 
Mont. R R D (D) |D1; R21 D R 
Neb. R D R (R) |R4 Nonpartisan, 
unicameral 

Nev. D (D) (BD) (D) |\D 1 R D 
N. H. R R R (R) |R2 R R 
N. J. D (D) R (D) |R8; D6 R D 
N. M. D R D (D) |D2 D D 
N. Y. D (R) |(R) (R) |D 22; R 21 R R 
N. C. D D D (D) D11; R1 D D 
N. D. | R D D (R) |R2 R R 
Ohio R (D) |(D) (D) jR 16; D7 “ . 
Okla. R (D) | D (D) |D4;R2 D D 
Ore R (R) | D (D) |D2R2 D D 
Pa. D (D) (R) (D) (R16; D 14 D D 
R. 1. D D D (D) |D2 D D 
$. ¢. D (D) D (D) |D6é D D 
na i a R R (R) |R2 R R 
Tenn. | R (D) D (D) |D7; R2 D D 
Texas | D D D (D) |D 21; R 1 D D 
Utah | R R (D) (R) |D2 D D 
vt. | oR R |(R) (R) {RI R Se 
mT (D) | D (D)|pD8Rr2 | OD D 
Wash. R D (D) (D) (R 5; D2 D D 
W. Va. | D D D (D) D5; R1 D D 
Wis. R D (D) (R) R6; D4 R R 
Wyo. | R (D) R (D) |R1 R R 
‘Partially unpledyed electors 

2Unpledged electors. 

3 Minnesota legislature elections are designates conservative 

members (often identified with the Re ""L’’ designates 


members 


(often identified with the 
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LATE HOUSE RESULTS 


Returns for races for the House of Representatives 
as of Nov. 17 gave this lineup for the 87th Congress: 
260 Democrats, 176 Republicans and one undecided. 

These figures include two close races in which re- 
counts could change the outcome, The final official count 
of the Indiana 5th District race between Rep. J. Edward 
Roush (D) and George O. Chambers (R) gave Chambers 
the seat by 10 votes. Democratic district leaders Nov. 
16 decided to ask for an examination of the votes, In 
Utah’s Ist District M. Blaine Peterson (D)beat A, Walter 
Stevenson (R) by 64 votes according to final official count. 
Stevenson and GOP officials have announced they will at- 
tempt to force a recount by proving irregularities in court. 

The race which remains in doubt is in Washington’s 
7th District where Rep. Don Magnuson (D) closely trailed 
John Stender (R), Final computation of absentee ballots 
was not expected until Nov. 21-22. 

Counting all races but Washington’s 7th, this was the 
picture on the House elections: 


Democrats elected 260 
Republicans elected 176 
Switches, D to R : 30 
Switches, R to D 8 
Net GOP gains 22 
Freshmen Representatives 63 
(includes 4 former Representatives) 
Incumbents reelected 373 


The new House will have 29 delegations with a ma- 
jority of Democrats, 17 with a majority of Republicans 





Changes, Corrections 


The following results may be added to the 87th 
Congress House Membership chart, Weekly Report 
p. 1864-65: 


Rep. Frank W. Burke (D) was reelected from 
Kentucky’s 3rd District. 

Clyde Wheeler Jr. (R) defeated ex-Rep. Victor 
Wickersham (D 1941-47; 1949-57) for election from 
Oklahoma’s 6th District. (Seat switched parties.) 

Rep. Morgan M. Moulder (D) was reelected from 
Missouri’s 11th District. 

M. Blaine Peterson (D) was elected from Utah’s 
Ist District. (Seat switched parties.) 

Peterson’s victory, and that of George O. Cham- 
bers in Indiana’s 5th District, were by 64 and 10 vote 
margins respectively and recounts may be held; see 
story above.) 





These corrections should be made: 

Pages 1864-65 -- The name of Rep. Richard H. 
Poff of Virginia’s 6th District should be in lower case, 
signifying he is a Republican. 

Page 1862, Column 2 -- The term of Maine Gov. 
John H. Reed (R) will be upin 1962 (not 1964). Reed, 
former president of the state senate, was serving as 
Governor through succession after the 1959 death of 
Gov. Clinton A, Clauson (D), Reed was elected Nov. 
8 to fill the remainder of Clauson’s term which ex- 
tends to 1962 under Maine’s law providing for four 
year terms for Governors, 
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and four delegations where the two parties hold equal 
seats. (The outcome of the Washington 7th District will 
not affect this total), This 29-17 lineup would be of key 
importance if the Presidential election were thrown into 
the House. (See preceding page.) 

Following is a state-by-state breakdown of delega- 
tions by party, party shifts from the 86th Congress and 
delegation majorities. (This chart updates and corrects 
the chart on Weekly Report p. 1863) 























State | 87th Congress | Gain/Loss | Party Majority 
R | D R | D 
- + 

Ala. 0 9 0; O D 
Alaska 0 l 0; O D 
Ariz. l l 0 0 Tied 
Ark. 0 6 0| O D 
Calif. 14 16 0; O D 
Colo. 2 2 +1) -1 Tied 
Conn. 2 4 +2 | -2 D 
Del 0 l 0; O D 
Fla. l 7 0; O D 
Ga. 0 10 0; O D 
Hawaii 0 l 0: O D 
Idaho 0 2 -l1 | +1 D 
i. ll 14 0| O D 
Ind. 8 3 +5 | <5 R 
lowa 6 2 +1] -l R 
Kan 5 1 sa l~<a R 
Ky. l 7 0: O D 
La. 0 8 0 0 D 
Maine 3 0 +2 | -2 R 
Md. l 6 +1} -1 D 
Mass 6 8 0; O D 
Mich. 11 7 0| 0 R 
Minn 6 3 +1 | -1 R 
Miss 0 6 0; O D 
Mo 2 9 +1} -1 D 
Mont l l +1 | -1 Tied 
Neb. 4 0 +2| -2 R 
Nev. 0 1 0; O D 
N. H. 2 0 0; O R 
N. J 3.1.6 +1} +1 R 
N.M o> Z 0! O D 
N. ¥ 21 22 +3| +3 D 
N.C 1 ll 0; O D 
N. D 2 0 +1 | -1 R 
Chio m1 F +2 | -2 R 
Okla. zi 6 +] | -1 D 
Ore. i 2 +1 | -1 Tied 
Pa. 16 14 +2 | -2 R 
R. 1. 0 2 0| O D 
. ¢. 0; 0; O D 
S. D. 2| 0 +1] -1 R 
Tenn. 2 7 0; O D 
Texas tt ze 0 0 D 
Utah 01.2 -1 | +1 D 
vt. 1 | 0 +1| -1 R 
Va. 2 8 0; O D 
Wash.* 5 l -] | +] R 
W. Va. 1 | 5 0| 0 D 
Wis 6| 4 +1 | -1 R 
Wyo 1 | 0 0 | 0 R 
*Washbington totals do not include one previously Democratic seat still in doubt 
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GOP STATE GAINS 


Congressional Quarterly’s survey of Nov. 8 state 
legislature elections showed that Republicans made mod- 
erate inroads into the strong majorities achieved by 
Democrats in many states in the elections of the late 
1950s. (For membership lineups, state-by-state, see 
p. 1884), 

Republicans seized control of both houses of pre- 
viously all-Democratic legislatures in Idaho and Ohio, 
won the South Dakota senate from the Democrats and 
ousted the Democrats from control of seven other houses 
of representatives or assemblies: Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Montana, Wisconsin and Wyoming. The 
only Democratic takeovers were inthe senates of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Utah. 

Republicans gained control of both houses of the 
legislature in 14 states: Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. Before the 1960 elections Republicans had 
controlled both houses in only seven states. Of the 14 
states which will have GOP-controlled legislatures, four 
elected Democratic Governors on Nov. 8 (Illinois, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota and Wisconsin) and two (Ohio and 
Wyoming) have carryover Democratic Governors (elected 
in 1958). 

The memberships of five Democratic-controlled 
legislatures (Alabama, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi 
and Virginia) did not stand for reelection in 1960. The 
following 23 states elected all Democratic legislatures 
in 1960: Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Washington and West Virginia. Thus 
there will be a new total of 28 legislatures with both 
houses under Democratic control. The previous total 
was 30. Four of the states with all-Democratic legisla- 
tures (Arizona, Massachusetts, New Mexico and Utah) 
eiected Republican Gevernors in 1960, and one (Oregon) 
has a carryover Republican Governor (elected in 1958). 

Four legislatures were elected in 1960 in which 
Democrats control one house and Republicans the other: 
Connecticut, Indiana, Montana and Nevada. Split control 
continues in Hawaii and New Jersey, where there were no 
legislature elections in 1960 (except for one special elec- 
tion in New Jersey). Of these six states, four will have 
Democratic Governors and three will have Republican 
Governors. 

There are two nonpartisan legislatures, in Nebraska 
and Minnesota. Nebraska elected a Democratic Governor 
and Minnesota elected a Republican Governor. 


OVERALL MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 
The new national membership figures for all state 


legislatures, based on partially incomplete returns, con- 
trasted with current membership figures as follows: 





Democrats Republicans , 
* 








New Current New Current’ 
Senates 1,179 1,179 616 604 
Houses 3,491 3,745 2,200 1,942 


*Democratic losses and Republican gains are not equal 
because new figures exclude some doubtful races. 
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STATE REFERENDA 


Predominant among the issues considered by various 
states in the Nov. 8 elections were bond issue approvals 
totaling some $3 billion. Largest of these was the $1,750 
million issue which will finance a vast water supply sys- 
tem in California, transferring water from the wet north- 
ern areas of the state to the drier southern areas. Gov. 
Edmund G, Brown (D) backed the plan and is given some 
credit for bringing it to a working stage after a number 
of decades of planning. 

Other state decisions: 

At least 11 states (Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Utah) authorized some provision for 
continuity of state government in case of enemy attack. 

California voters turned downa proposal which would 
have given Los Angeles county seven state senators 
instead of the one it now has and give the more populous 
southern areas of the state half of the 40 state senate 
seats. The south now has 10 of the 40 seats. 

Michigan voters chose to raise the limit onthe state 
sales tax from three to four percent, although they also 
elected to the Governorship John B. Swainson (D) who 
had opposed the proposal in his campaign and was ex- 
pected to act against it when in office. Legislation is 
required before a raise actually goes into effect. 

Idaho voters rejected a proposition which would have 
lowered the state’s voting age from 21 to 19, 

Washingtonians turned down a proposition which 
would have permitted aliens to own land. 

Arkansas voters, while returning Gov. Orval Faubus 
(D) by a large margin, rejected a Faubus-endorsed pro- 
posal which would have facilitated opposition to integra- 
tion court orders by permitting local school districts to 
vote to close schools and substitute tuition grants from 
public school monies. 

Mississippians approved a constitutional amendment 
refusing the right to vote to anyone ‘“‘not of good moral 
character.’’ Circuit clerks would have the power of 
deciding who is fit to vote under the amendment. Gov. 
Ross R, Barnett (D) had backed the amendment to ‘‘help 
protect our way of life.’’ Former Gov. James P. Coleman 
(D 1956-60) opposed the amendment. The state also ac- 
cepted an amendment eliminating a requirement that the 
state provide free public schools, thus permitting the 
legislature to close any public school which came under 
an integration order. 


WHO’S A FRESHMAN? 


Five men elected to the Senate for terms beginning 
Jan. 3 and two others will be ‘‘freshmen’’ Senators when 
Congress convenes. Although Sen. Edward V. Long (D 
Mo.) has been onthe Senate payroll since Sept. 23 when he 
was appointed to fill a vacant seat (he was elected Nov. 8 
to complete the term ending in 1963) andSen. Maurine B, 
Neuberger (D Ore.) has been on the Senate payroll since 
Nov. 9 after her election toa shortterm as well as a six- 
year term, neither officially becomes a Senator until they 
take the oath of office inopen sessionof the Senate. Like 
the five other new Senators they are but‘ ‘Senator-elect’’ 
until they are sworn in. However, Long’s Senate service 
for purposes of seniority began Sept. 23 and Mrs. Neu- 
berger’s began Nov. 9, so that they have a seniority ad- 
vantage over the Senators whose terms will begin Jan. 3. 
(This corrects the headnote, Weekly Report p. 1879.) 
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Around The Capitol 








PRESIDENT MOVES TO REDUCE GOLD OUTFLOW 


President Eisenhower Nov. 16 took several steps to 
check the continued unfavorable balance of payments in 
United States foreign trade. From Augusta, Ga., the 
President announced that he had ordered all federal 
agencies to sharply reduce foreign spending, including 
a mandatory reduction in the number of dependents of 
military personnel abroad and, where practical, a reduc- 
tion in the number of overseas civilian personnel in 
all agencies and their dependents. The order affecting 
overseas military dependents would reduce their number 
from 484,000 to 200,000 between Jan. 1, 1961 and 
Aug. 1, 1962. 

The President’s announcement followed the Nov. 15 
report of the Commerce Department that the outflow of 
gold from the United States during July, August and Sep- 
tember had increased to a rate equalling $4.3 billion a 
year, up from a rate equalling $2.9 billion a year during 
the preceding quarter. The Department said if the $4.3 
billion rate continued for the remainder of 1960, the total 
gold deficit for the year would amount to $3.5 billion. 
(Weekly Report p. 30, 856) 

In his Nov. 16 directives, the President: ordered a 
‘‘primary emphasis’’ placed on the purchase of U.S. 
goods and services for overseas consumption rather than 
on those of foreign origin; requested the Secretary of 
State to strive for maximum tariff concessions by foreign 
countries and full use ofthe concessions inorder to bene- 
fit U.S. exports; instructed the Development Loan Fund to 
minimize credit advances which would not be used to 
purchase U.S. goods and services; ordered a sharp 
reduction in the purchase of foreign goods for sale 
in Overseas post exchanges and commissaries; ordered 
the Defense Department to cut its purchase of foreign 
military equipment for use overseas; instructed the 
Agriculture Department to ensure that its sale of sur- 
plus farm products overseas, for barter or foreign 
currencies, did not interfere with the sale of U.S. pro- 
ducts for cash. 

Officials estimated the directives would result in an 
annual reduction in foreign expenditures of about $1 
billion, nearly $500 million of which would stem from 
the reduction in military dependents overseas. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- The Soviet Union Nov. 
15 increased, as of Jan. 1, 1961, the official rate of ex- 
change of the ruble from four rubles for $1 to one ruble 
for $1.11 and raised the ruble’s gold content from .22 
grams to .98 grams. 

The Treasury Department Nov. 15 said the Soviet 
Union’s action appeared to have ‘‘no international mone- 
tary significance’’ since Soviet trade was conducted in 
currencies other than the ruble. A Department spokes- 
man said the gold content of the ruble was important 
only to the internal operations of the country. 

Some officials said the Soviet move. may have been 
designed to present the ruble as a more valuable mone- 
tary unit than the U.S. dollar, but without subjecting the 
ruble to the competition of the world’s financial markets. 
The timing of the action coincided witha recall of the old 
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ruble within the U.S.S.R. and introduction of a new 
‘*heavy’’ ruble worth 10 old rubles. 


SUPREME COURT 


By a unanimous vote, the Supreme Court Nov. 14 
reversed the ruling of a circuit court ofappeals and held 
that a state may not alter city boundaries in order to 
place Negro voters outside the city limits. The decision 
affected a 1957 Alabama law which changed the boundaries 
of Tuskegee -- where the all-Negro Tuskegee Institut« 
was located -- placing outside of the city limits all! but a 
few of the city’s 5,400 Negroes. 

In its decision, the Court said that if the legislation 
which accomplished the redistricting discriminated 
against a racial minority, it would violate the 15th 
Amendment which prohibited the denial of the right to 
vote because of race or color. Therefore, the Court 
said, Negro claimants had a right to a retrial to prove 
their allegation that the 1957 law was intended to deprive 
thém of their municipal voting rights because of their 
race. In the past, the Court has refused to intervene in 
redistricting or gerrymandering cases on grounds they 
were political issues and not the proper business of the 
courts. In the Tuskegee case (Gomillion v Lightfoot), 
however, the Court said the right to gerrymander cannot 
be used to effect racial discrimination. The decision 
sent the case back to the lower courts for retrial. 

In other decisions Nov. 14, the Supreme Court: 

@ Dismissed, by a 5-4 vote, a new appeal by Dr. Wil- 
lard Uphaus (Uphaus v Wyman) who had been sentenced 
to a year in jail for refusing to give the Attorney General 
of New Hampshire the names of allegedly subversive 
guests at his summer camp. The Court June 8, 1959 
ruled against Uphaus, stipulating thata state had the right 
to investigate and punish subversion directed against the 
state itself. (1959 Almanc p. 205) 

@ Affirmed, by a 5-4 vote, the 1952 contempt of Con- 
gress conviction of Arthur M. McPhaul (McPhaul v U.S.) 
for his refusal to produce records of the Civil Rights 
Congress. McPhaul had contended that the Government 
must prove that the records existed and that he had them, 
McPhaul when appearing before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee did not produce the records as 
demanded by the subpena and declined to explain his 
action on the grounds of self-incrimination. (1952 Alma- 
nac p. 248) 

@ Refused to review a lower court decision that the 
Federal Communications Commission had the right to re- 
fuse to license a radio operator beczuse the applicant 
would not answer questions concerning alleged past Com- 
munist party membership (Borrow v FCC), 


FARM COMMITTEE 
President Eisenhower Nov. 15 established the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor to coordinate all 
federal programs designed to benefit low-paid migrant 
farm workers. The action put on a permanent basis a 
temporary committee established Aug. 26, 1954. 
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Under the chairmanship ofthe Secretary of Labor, the 
Committee consisted of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Interior and Health, Education and Welfare and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

In conjunction with the announcement making the com- 
mittee permanent, the committee’s second report was 
released showing that the lives of most migratory farm 
workers were characterized by lack of adequate employ- 
ment, education, health and welfare services and by low 
wages, poor housing and occasionally unsafe vehicles for 
transportation. 

The report also mentioned the following advance- 
ments which it said had been accomplished since 1956: 
extension of Social Security benefits to many migratory 
farm workers; issuance of safety regulations governing 
the transportation of the workers; adoption of migrant 
housing laws by additional states. 

In a related development, the Agriculture Department 
Nov. 14 released a report predicting that farm wealth 
would continue to decline in 1961. The report said that 
farm wealth -- represented by equities in farm real 
estate, equipment, crops, livestock and other personal 
property -- early in 1960 had reached a record high of 
$179.3 billion, but that by Jan. 1, 1961 it would have 
declined to $173.6 billion, Net farm income, the report 
said, would remain about the same at about $11.4 billion. 


NEW ORLEANS SCHOOLS 


Two New Orleans, La., grade schools Nov. 14 were 
integrated as required by the grade-a-year desegregation 
plan ordered May 16 by Federal District Judge J. Skelly 
Wright. The plan was effected by the New Orleans School 
Board over considerable opposition by area residents, 
boycotts by white students and attempts by the Louisiana 
legislature and Gov. Jimmie Davis (D) to prevent by law 
both the Nov. 14 opening of the schools and their integra- 
tion. The schools affected by the integration order were 
McDonogh No. 19 and William Frantz. Wright’s May 16 
order was made pursuant to the 1954 school desegrega- 
tion order of the Supreme Court. (Weekly Report p. 878) 

Preceding the opening of the schools Nov. 14, these 
events had taken place: 

Nov. 10 -- Wright issued an injunction and restrain- 
ing order forbidding Gov. Davis and other state officials 
from interfering with the desegregation of the New Or- 
leans schools, This action nullified several laws enacted 
Nov. 8 which would have made integration of the schools 
illegal. It also nullified the legality of a special com- 
mittee established by the legislature to take control of 
the New Orleans school system, displacing the regular 
school board. 

The New Orleans Parish (County) School Board, 
formerly opposed to integrating the schools, voted to 
implement Judge Wright’s desegregation order. 

Nov. 12 -- The Justice Department indicated unoffi- 
cially, in response to a request by Wright, that it would 
enter the case as a friend of the court. The desegrega- 
tion suits, of which the Justice Department is not a party, 
are between private individuals (Bush v Orleans Parish 
School Board; Williams v Gov. Davis). 

The Justice Department also issued a warning to 
Louisiana state officials not to interfere with the deseg- 
regation decree and to insure that no violence or serious 
disorder resulted from the integration of the schools. 

Nov. 13 -- The Louisiana legislature voted to take 
over the New Orleans public school system itself, voted 
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to fire the New Orleans school superintendent and the 
board’s attorney, cleared the way for the appointment of 
all the assistant legislative sergeants’ at arms necessary 
to prevent integration in New Orleans schools, supported 
a ‘‘school holiday’’ for Nov. 14 announced by state 
School Superintendent Shelby M. Jackson, and voted to 
prevent the transfer of students in New Orleans schools 
unless approved by the legislature. 

The New Orleans School Board voted to ignore the 
school holiday decree and to open the schools as sched- 
uled. 

Judge Wright cited Superintendent Jackson for con- 
tempt of court for declaring the school holiday. 

Nov. 14 -- Four Negro girls were escorted by federal 
marshals into formerly white schools despite antagon- 
istic, but not violent mobs; and the state legislature 
voted Lloyd J. Rittiner, president of the New Orleans 
School Board, and three of its four members out of 
office. 

Nov. 15-17 -- The Negro girls continued to attend 
their new schools, although the white enrollment declined 
to a few dozen and mobs continued to harass integration 
efforts. Some violence occured. 

Louisiana Democratic Members of Congress, Sen. 
Russell B, Long and Reps. Overton Brooks, F. Edward 
Hebert, Edwin E, Willis and Harold B. McSween Nov. 16 
conferred with state officials about the desegregation of 
the schools. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


The National Conference of State Legislative Leaders 
Nov. 14 criticized federal interference in the internal 
operations of state and local governments and recom- 
mended that the President appoint a federal-state liaison 
officer in order to help improve the Federal Government’s 
relationship with state legislators. The conference par- 
ticularly criticized attempts by Congress to assert its 
control over interstate compacts. This action referred 
to contempt of Congress citations against three officials 
of the Port of New York Authority voted by the House 
Aug. 23. (Weekly Report p. 1482) 


RESIGNATIONS 


The White House Nov. 11 announced the resignation 
of George V. Allen, director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. Allen, the agency’s head since Oct. 16, 
1957, would leave USIA for a position in private industry 
on Dec, 1, the announcement said. 

Other resignations announced Nov. 11 by the White 
House included: Assistant Secretary of Labor Newell C. 
Brown, Ambassador to Mexico Robert Hill, Ambassador 
to Ghana Wilson C, Flake. 


CUBA-WORLD BANK 


Cuba Nov. 14 withdrew from membership in the 
World Bank. The announcement was made Nov. 15 by a 
Bank official who said that written notification had been 
received from the Cuban government. The official said 
Cuba had a holding of $700,000 in the Bank as well as 
613 million pesos in non-interest bearing notes used to 
back loans. Cuba’s withdrawal reduced the Bank’s 
membership to 67. 
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KENNEDY ANNOUNCES FIRST APPOINTMENTS, DISCUSSES ELECTION 


Following is the complete text of a Nov. 10 press conference held by Presi 
dent-desiqnate Kennedy at the Hyannis Port, Mass., armory 


MR. KENNEDY -- I believe all ofthese wires have been given 
to you. I have the following wire to the President in response to 
his wire: 


‘*To the President, Augusta, Ga.: 

‘I am grateful for your most recent wire and your willingness 
to meet and work with me inorder to effect an orderly transfer of 
executive responsibility. 1 am asking Mr. Clark Clifford of Wash- 
ington to meet with General (Wilton B.) Persons as my represen- 
tative in coordinating this effort. He will arrange with General 
Persons regarding all meetings between the present heads of the 
executive departments and representatives of the next Adminis- 
tration. i look forward to meeting with you and again express my 
appreciation for your cooperation. 

‘Sincerely, 

‘*Senator John F. Kennedy.’’ 


Then I have sent the following wire to Mr. Khrushchev: 
‘‘Nikita S, Khrushchev, Chairman, Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. Moscow: 


‘‘I am most appreciative of your courtesy in sending me a 
message of congratulations. The achievement ofa just and lasting 
peace will remain a fundamental goal of this nation and a major 
task of its President. 1am most pleased to have your good wishes 
at this time: 

‘*John F, Kennedy 


DULILES, HOOVER, TO CONTINUE 


Now I have the following announcement to make. I have asked 
Mr. Allen Dulles to stay on as director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and he has acceded to that request. He has served every 
President since Wilson, in a variety of capacities, and a continuity 
of stability and direction of this particular post is imperative. 

I have askec Mr. J. Edgar Hoover to stay on as director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and he accepted. His tenure in 
the federal service is almost as long, stretching all the way back 
to the Administration, I believe, of President Hoover, and the non- 
partisan nature of this post is well established. 

In addition, I have asked Mr. James M. Landis of New York, 
former dean of the Harvard Law School, member of the S.E.C. 
(Securities and Exchange Commission), chairman of the C.A.B. 
(Civil Aeronautics Board), to undertake a study in an area of long 
concern to us both, a study of the federal regulatory agencies 
with a view to maximizing the effective dispatch of their business. 
He has agreed to submita preliminary report by Dec. 15. In addi- 
tion, I have the following appointments effective Jan. 20to announce 
at this time: 

Mr. Kenneth O’Donnell of Worcester, Mass., will continue to 
serve as my special assistant. Theodore Sorenson of Lincoln, 
Neb., will serve as the special counsel to the President. He will 
begin work immediately to assist me in the preparationof the new 
Administration’s program, having worked with me in policy matters 
during the last eight years. 

Pierre Salinger of Falls Church, Va., will serve as the press 
secretary in the next Administration of the President. He has 
served as press secretary for my campaign for over a year, and 
will continue in that capacity during the transition period, as well 
as in the new Administration. 

Andrew T. Hatcher of San Francisco, Calif., will serve as 
associate press secretary. 

| have had a long talk this morning with Senator Lyndon 
Johnson at Johnson City, Texas on the telephone about the plans 
for the forthcoming session of the Congress. I pian to visit him 


in Texas at his ranch some time late next week, before he leaves 
Nov. 20 to attend a meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union as 
a delegate from the United States, 


MEETING WITH EISENHOWER 


Q. Mr. President, there are several related parts to this 
question, gtemming from stories that are coming from Europe. 
One. Do you have any plans to meet with Paul-Henri Spaak (Sec- 
retary General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization) in New 
York on the twenty-first of November? And also, are you con- 
sidering possibly attending the NATO meeting in Paris in Decem 
ber? And part of this too, sir, you did not say in your message 
to President Eisenhower when you planned to see him. 

A. I have no plans, no definite date, on the meeting with the 
President. I am going to Florida tomorrow afternoon. I will visit 
Senator Jchnson, | believe, around Thursday of next week, and 
then after I have finished a short vacation, | will return to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and at that time, depending on the President’s sched- 
ule, I hope to have a chance to meet with him. I would think it 
would be some time in November. 

I don’t have any schedules about my later appointments. | 
would be delighted to have a chance to meet Mr. Spaak, but | 
don’t have any definite appointment. 

In regard to the meeting in the middle of December, I have 
not yet considered that matter yet and discussed it with no one, 


ADENAUER VISIT 


Q. Mr. President, we have a report that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer -- that he says flatly that he is meeting you in February. 
Is this correct? ; 

A. Well, I have not seen his statement, but! don’t believe we 
have received any message in regard to that, and I have not made 
any response to any ofthis matter. I have not been informed about 
it. I have not received any message. 

Q. Mr. President, during the campaign -- 

A. But I would hope to have a chance to see him at a con 
venient date. But I have not received any message about the 
matter in February. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION 


Q. During the campaign, sir, there was some concern about 
your physical condition, your back, and I think the reference t 
Addison’s disease. Could you tell us frankly, sir, now, how you 
feel and how much of a burden those two conditions are to you? 

A. Well, in the first place -- the first matter was all 
cleared up some time back in 1955, and is of no problem and has 
not been for some years. 

Q. Is that the back, sir? 

A. That is the back, The second matter is I have never had 
the matter to which you referred, Addison’s disease. In regard 
to my health, it was fully explained in a press statement in the 
middle of July, and my health is excellent, I have been through a 
long campaign and my health is very good too today. 


FURTHER APPOINTMENTS 


Q. Senator, Mr. Clifford has said that he would like to have 
200 appointments filled by Dec. 1. Doyou think you can meet that 
target? Also, when will we know about the Secretary of State? 

A. I talked with Mr. Clifford this morning. He has been a 
member -- he has been my representative, and I think Mr. Nixon 
also had a representative, meeting with the Brookings Institute 
during the fall, which concerned itself with the problems of 
transition. I expect to meet with Mr. Clifford some time next 
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weekend; also Professor (Richard E.) Neustat (of Columbia 
University), who has concerned himself also with the problems 
of transition. I am going to talk with him also. 

But in regard to the appointments I have not discussed any 
detail, But as soon as I come back, we are going to get to work 
on the whole matter. But I won’t make any other appointments. 
These are all really personal matters, except Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Hoover, who are carry-overs, and I won’t do anything about the 
other appointments now before I come back. 

Q. May we expect a Secretary of State before Dec. 1, an 
announcement? 

A. I would hope that sometime in late November or early 
December all the Cabinet posts would be nominated. 


BROTHERS’ ROLES 


Q. Mr. President, what part, if any, will your two brothers 
play in the next Administration? 

A. I have not discussed it with either one of them. I have no 
idea what they are going to do. They are both going to take vaca- 
tions separate from me for awhile. They are all going a different 
direction. I have not talked to them about what they are going to do. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. No, I have not talked to them, 


SENATE RESIGNATION 


Q. Mr. President, will you resign your Senate seat before 
Jan. 5? And will you make any recommendations to the Governor 
on the appointment? 

A. Well, I expect to resign my Senate seat sometime in 
December, and the responsibility for filling it is the Governor’s, 
but I hope to have a chance to talk with him about the matter. 


HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE 


Q. Mr. President, during the August session of Congress, you 
had a great deal of difficulty in getting your legislative program 
through the session because of -- one reason was the obstacle of 
the House Rules Committee. Some of the liberal Democrats in 
Congress are hopeful that something can be done in the coming 
session of Congress to ease that situation. Do you think that it 
would be possible, would you favor that, and would you help it? 

A. Well, the rules of the House are a matter of judgment for 
your House, and the members of the House will have to judge what 
their rules should be, I am sure that whatever the rules are, that 
they will permit the orderly handling of legislation which is sup- 
ported by a majority of the Members of the House. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Q. Were you somewhat surprised by the narrowness of the 
popular vote, and do you feel that this in any way handicaps you 
in your legislative program as you outlined it during the campaign? 

A. Well, it was a close election, which I always thought it 
would be, I didn’t know it was going to be quite as close as it did 
turn out to be, but I knew that from the beginning it would be a 
close, hard fight. There were many problems which were present 
for us during the campaign, but we finally emerged successful. 

Now, as far as the next program, I went to the country with a 
very clear view of what the United States ought to do in the Sixties. 
I have been elected and therefore I’m going to do my best to imple- 
ment those views and meet my responsibilities. And I am confi- 
dent that the members of Congress will meet their responsibilities. 
And I am hopeful that we will be able to work together. 

But I didn’t run for the Presidency without realizing that there 
were great problems facing the United States in the Sixties, and 
I am going to do my best as the President to see that the United 
States moves ahead in the Nineteen Sixties. 

That is why I have been elected, I believe. And while I am in 
that office, I will do the best I can to do what I think is best for 
the country. And i am confident that the Congress takes the same 
view, that we must move ahead in the Nineteen Sixties. In fact, 
there isn’t any doubt that in October both candidates for the 


Presidency were taking the view that a great national effort 
would be required. So I think there is general agreement on 
that. 


NO ‘REPUDIATION’ OF GOP 


Q. Mr. President, several times during the campaign Vice 
President Nixon said that if he were defeated it would amount to a 
repudiation of the Republican administration. Do you consider 
that your victory does represent a repudiation? 

A. No, I think it is a victory for the Democrats, but I don’t 
think we can certainly call the result a repudiation of anyone. But 
I do think that at least the responsibility has been given to usc by 
a majority of the citizens. The marginis narrow, but the respon- 
sibility is clear. 

But I don’t think that Mr. Nixon should feel in any sense, or 
the Presitient, or the Republican party, that they have been repudi- 
ated, I think that thatis far too strong a word. I think an alterna- 
tive course, an alternative group, an alternative philosophy, and an 
alternative party was selected, but I am not sure -- I| certainly 
would not use the word repudiation of the Republicans. 


ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


Q. Mr. President, as President, would you be in favor of 
maintaining the present election machinery in this country or favor 
machinery that would revise the Electoral College, that the elec- 
tion could better reflect the popular vote? 

A. { have been concerned with the problem of the Electoral 
College, and I am sure that would be a matter that would be con- 
sidered by the next Administration and by the next Congress. I 
am not sure that the suggested alternatives are preferable, but at 
least we ought to consider if there is any way that we can make it 
more responsive to the will of the people. I want to make it clear 
that I am not suggesting any major overhaul, There are several 
deficiencies in the system, however. The question of how binding 
on the electors is the will of the majority in a state, I think is a 
question which ought to be considered. As you know, today there 
is no obligation by any elector to vote for any candidate, regardless 
of what the state may havedone. That is somewhat of an anachro- 
nism. 


NIXON ROLE 


Sen. (Mike) Mansfield (D Mont.) was quoted today as express- 
ing hope that you might use the abilities of Vice President Nixon 
in your Administration. Would you comment on that? 

A. Well, I have not had a chance totalk to Mr. Nixon. I don’t 
know what Senator Mansfield suggested. I hope to have a chance to 
see Mr. Nixon between now and Jan. 20. 

Q. Is there some possibility that you might ask him to serve? 

A. Well, I would rather talk with him before! would say any- 
thing. I think we ought -- I don’t know what he is planning to do. 


GOODWILL TRIPS 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to know what you think of 
goodwill trips by the President in general or whether you have 
any plans for any specific trip? 

A. Well, I have not any plans for any trips at the present time. 
Goodwill trips should be engaged in with some caution. I think 
there is a limit to theirusefulness. There may be occasions when 
it is in the national interest for the President to go abroad. But 
I think it only should be when the matter is carefully considered 
and the benefits carefully considered and the benefits carefully 
weighed. 


JOHNSON’S PART IN VICTORY 


Q. Mr. President, do you credit Senator Johnson with a sub- 
stantial contribution to your victory? 

A. I do, I was delighted that he agreed away back in July to 
run. I think that the results of the election prove his willingness 
to play a major role as a partner in this effort. I think his part 
in it was most important, and what is even more significant is I 
think that he will play a major role in the next Administration. 
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IMPORTANCE OF DEBATES 


Q. In view of what your brother said yesterday about the 
debates, do you feel you might have been able to win without de- 
bates? 

A. I don’t think so. 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Q. Mr. President, during the campaign you said several 
times you would give a high priority in the early days to defense 
matters. Can you give us any idea of when and how -- 

A. No, | hope to talk to Senator Symington, who was prepar- 
ing a report on the reorganization of the Defense Department. | 
hope to talk to him as soon as I come back from vacation; also 
Mr. (Paul) Nitze, who is also engaged in a study of national 
security matters, but I have not talked to either one of them yet. 


STEVENSON ROLE 


Q. Do you plan to give a major role in your Administration 
to Adlai E. Stevenson? 

A. I talked to Governor Stevenson yesterday on the matter of 
-- | would prefer to postpone until | came back the whole ques- 
tion of roles, appointments, responsibilities. 


THANKSGIVING PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, previousiy you said that you hoped to spend 
Thanksgiving Day here in Hyannis Port with your family. Have 
your plans changed or are they about the same? 

A, Well, | am going to come here to Hyannis Port with my 
family if possible. The only limitation would be with regard to my 
wife, if she is in a position to travel. Otherwise we will stay in 
Washington. 


AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Q. Mr. President, your point on great ethics ofthe American 
people; does this mean you expect more ethics from the British 
people and out of this do you expect Western Europe should con- 
tribute more in aid to underdeveloped countries? 

A, I am sorry, I could not -- 

Q. Do you expect West Europe and Britain tocontribute more 
in financial aid to under-developed countries? 

A. I think on all matters which are substantive I prefer to 
wait until | have had a chance to give these matters considera- 
tion, 


URGENCY OF LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, do you anticipate that in the beginning of 
your Administration you would want to or you could get through 
legislation you want with the same urgency that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt did in 1932, or does the time and necessity differ? 

Q. Well the situation in ’33 and the situation today is some- 
what different. The Democratic majorities in the House and Senate 
in ’33 and today are different, but I hope that, and I expect that, 
a majority of the House and Senate and in the Administration will 
be able to work together effectively. 


USE OF EISENHOWER 


Q. Just to make one more try on roles and positions, you 
told President Eisenhower that you hoped his long experience 
could be drawn on further in the years to come. Have you any- 
thing specifically in mind? 

A. Well, I have some thoughts, but I thought I would wait 
until I talked to him about it. 

Q. Senator, just to clarify matters, after your visit with 
Senator Johnson next week, do you intend to come back to 
Washington immediately or go back to Florida for your vacation? 

A. No, my present plan is if 1 see him on Thursday that I 
will go back to Florida for a few more days and then return to 
Washington in the spece of about two weeks from today or within 
two weeks from today. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Kennedy Statements - 3 
KENNEDY - NIXON MEETING 


Following are transcripts of Nov. 14 press conferences held by President 
designate Kennedy and Vice President Nixon following their meeting at Key 
Biscayne, Fla.: 


Kennedy 


Sen, Kennedy: Ladies and gentlemen, | just wanted to say that 
the Vice President and I had a very cordial meeting. I was de- 
lighted to have a chance to see him again. We came to the Con- 
gress the same day fourteen years ago, and both served on the 
Labor Committee of the Hovse of Representatives. Sol was 
anxious to come here today and resume our relationships, which 
had been somewhat interrupted by the campaign. We had an op- 
portunity to talk about some of the problems of transition, prob- 
lems which face the United States, between now and next Jan, 20, 
and also some of the problems which face the United States around 
the world. We had a very cordial conversation, and I found it very 
beneficial. 


POST FOR NIXON 


Q. Mr. President, did you offer the Vice President any post 
in your new Administration? 

A. We did not discuss that. 

Q. What was the question? 

A. Perhaps you could repeat it. 

Q. I asked if Nixon had been offered a post in the new Ad- 
ministration. 

Q. Could you tell us some of the problems that you discussed? 

A. No, just some of the problems facing the United States 
and the world. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Q. Did you discuss the campaign at all, sir? 

A. Yes, we discussed it from a professional point of view. 

Q. Anything you can tell us about that? 

A. I asked him how he took Ohio, but he did not tell me (laugh- 
ter). He is saving it for 1964, thesecret. He said did we discuss 
the campaign and I said yes, I asked him how he took Ohio. 

Q. Did he respond? 

A. No. He must be keeping it a secret for 1964. 


TO MEET NIXON AGAIN 


Q. Have you asked Vice President Nixon to help in the prob- 
lems of transition? 

A. He was very cooperative and we discussed many of those 
problems. I am going to see the Vice President again, | hope 
within the month, 

Q. Whereabouts? In Washington? 

A. Probably in Washington. 


Q. Has a date been set for that, Mr. President? 

A. No, but I will see him some time in early December, I 
hope. 

Q. Senator, did you discuss -- 

A. The Vice President was extremely cooperative. 


BIPARTISANSHIP 


Q. Did you discuss the problems of, possibilities of develop- 
ing a higher degree, perhaps, of bipartisan cooperation in the key 
fields of national security and foreign policy during your Adminis- 
tration? 

A. I think the statement I made describes really my reaction 
to the conversation. I don’t think it would be useful to go into 
greater detail than I have already suggested. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Q. Senator Kennedy, did you discuss any possible changes 
in the Electoral College? 

A. We did not, no. 

Q. Sir this question ofthe Republican recount, did you discuss 
that? 

A. We did not. 
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Q. Were you pleased with the outcome of the meeting? 
A. Very. 

Q. Did you have a chance to talk about Cuba, our neighbor? 
A. We talked about many problems which face the United 


Q. Did he indicate that he might run against you in 1964? 
A. He did not say. He did not indicate his plans for the future. 


REPUBLICAN APPOINTMENTS 


Q. Senator, did you discuss with Vice President Nixon, sir, 
any possible Republican personalities who might be included in 
some capacity in your Administration? Did you ask him for his 
evaluation of them, or anything like that, sir? 

A. We discussed a whole range of subjects, but without mean- 
ing to be unnecessarily -- I think that I would confine myself to 
what I said at this time. 


TOPIC OF NEXT MEETING 


Q. Senator, a second meeting suggests that you have some 
unfinished business, that there is more than renewing old friend- 
ships. Could you tell us if you have some topic in mind for your 
next meeting with the Vice President? 

A. No, but we are assuming a responsibility in a most -- in 
a very changeable time and a very hazardous time in world affairs 
and I think it would be useful fer the Vice President and I| to have 
another meeting. 


PERSONAL REFERENCES 


Q. Senator, Time magazine said you had become a little 
personal in the latter stages of the campaignin the election issue, 
that there had become a little aggravated personalities in the cam- 
paign. Is that true? 

A. Well, the fact that I am here today indicates I think, what 
my desire is for our relationship. 

Q. Sir, when did you decide that this meeting would be desir- 
able? When did you decide to initiate the meeting? 

A. Saturday. 


FOREIGN POLICIES 


Q. Senator Kennedy, would you call this a bipartisan support 
of your foreign policies? 

A. No, the Vice President has responsibilities as the leader 
of his party which would come within the American tradition, with 
responsible opposition, and there is also atradition of bipartisan- 
ship on matters involving national security, which I think both 
parties respect. I know the Vice President respects it. So that 
within those two responsibilities | am confident we will be able to 
carry out our -- we will be able to meet the problems of national 
security. 


CABINET APPOINTMENTS 


Q. Did you discuss any possible Cabinet appointments, any 
people that you may be thinking about? 

A. I think we will confine it to what we said. 

Q. Would you rule out, Senator, the possibility of using Mr. 
Nixon in your Administration in any capacity? 

A, Mr. Nixon has a definite responsibility as leader of his 
party, and | think that perhaps he can answer how he would define 
that responsibility more satisfactorily than I can. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


Q. Senator, did you see Governor (John) Patterson of Ala- 
bama before you came here? 

A. No, I didn’t. Do you mean Wednesday, Thursday or Fri- 
day? 

Q. Before you left. 

A. Cape Cod? No. 

Q. Or before you stopped off in Washington? 

A. No. 

. Aren’t you going to see Sen. (George A.)Smathers (Demo- 

crat of Florida) tomorrow? 

A. No; Saturday. 
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Q. Saturday. 

Q. When will you see Sen. (Stuart) Symington (Democrat of 
Missouri), or will you see him? 

A, Saturday morning, both Sen. Symington and Sen. Smathers 
aré coming Saturday. 


MEETING WITH IKE 


Q. Have you set another firm date for a meeting with the 
Vice President? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you discussed with the President a possible trip to 
Augusta, 

A. No. 

Q. Do you plan to meet with President Eisenhower at all 
before the inauguration? 

A, 1 do, definitely. 

Q. Could you say when? 

A. No. I think whenever it is convenient for the President. 
I would think it would be some time in early December, but it 
would depend on his plans. 


MACMILLAN MEETING 


Q. What about Mr. (Prime Minister) Macmillan? 

A. I haven’t any plans on that. I would be delighted to see Mr. 
Macmillan at his convenience, but we haven’t any plans and I 
haven’t received any message about it. 

Q. Mr. President, when you departed from the Vice President 
here, are you now going directly to your helicopter? 

A. Yes, and I am going to the airport and from there to the 
Palm Beach airport and from there to the house. 


OTHER P!ANS 


Q. What are your afternoon plans? Is anybody coming in that 
we should know about? 

A. No. I have received three voluminous reports in the last 
twenty-four hours. I would like to read them. 

Q. Will you be back in Florida anytime soon? Can we see 
you at the Orange Bowl Game? 

A. I haven’t planned that yet. 

Q. Thank you Senator. 


Nixon 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON: As Senator Kennedy indicated, we 
had a very frank and cordial discussion, with regard to some of 
the problems which will confront him inthis transition period, and 
also some of the foreign policy problems with which he will be 
confronted in the next four years. I want to say that the way in 
which this meeting was arranged by the Senator, | think it a very 
gracious act. 

When the arrangements were made, I, of course, would have 
been very glad to have calledupon him, and the fact that he wanted 
to come here I think is anexcellent example to not only the people 
of the United States but to the people of the whole world, of how our 
American system works. We have our differences in a campaign. 
Those differences are based on principle. We both feel very 
strongly about the policies that we advocated during the course of 
the campaign. But once the decision is made, as it has been in 
this instance, we abide by that decision, and Senator Kennedy’s 
coming to call on me, as he did, and our meeting, is notice to all 
the world that there will be no differences that we have in these 
next four years that will be based on personal considerations. 

They will be based only on differences in principles and 
policies which we may have. I would like to add, too, that as the 
Senator indicated, I have a responsibility as the leader of the oppo- 
sition at this time, and I would like to say that as the leader of 
the opposition it is my responsibility to see that our opposition is 
constructive, that we support those policies which we believe are 
in the best interest of the Administration and of the nation as 
well, whenever the Administration advocates such policies, but 
that where the new Administration advocates policies that we dis- 
agree with, that it is our responsibility vigorously to oppose them. 

We had such an understanding. The Senator agrees that this 
is the proper role of an opposition party, ofan oppositicn leader. 
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I trust that both I and my party will be able to provide that kind of 
constructive opposition to the Administration in these next four 
years. We need this in our American system. It works better 
when the opposition is vigorous and constructive, and we trust 
that ours can be both of those particular criteria, will meet 
both of these criteria, in the years rad, 


ROLE IN KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Mr. Vice President, both you and Senator Kennedy have 
laid great emphasis on your duties and responsibilities as leader 
of the opposition party and yet you are having another conference 
in December. Has it been ruled out that you would play some 
kind of role in the Kennedy Administration, because of your duties 
as the opposition leader? And if ithas not been, why the meeting, 
sir, in December? 

A. The question that you ask goes to the substance of the 
conversation, and I think, as all you gentlemenare aware, whether 
it is a President or a President-elect, only he can properly dis- 
close any matter of substance. So, consequently, have to decline 
to answer that question. 


OHIO RESULTS 


Q. Mr. Vice President, you discussed the election and he 
tells us that he asked you how you won Ohio. Did you give him 
any tips or did he ask you for any tips on how you performed 
that seeming miracle? 

A. Well, I would say since he won the election, he does not 
need any tips (laughter), 


ROLE OF PARTY 


Q. Mr. Vice President, what about the role ofthe Republican 
party now? Do you think it has to undergo a series of challenges 
to be able to meet the challenge that has now been produced by the 
Democratic party? 

A. I think the Republican party did rather well in the cam- 
paign, considering the fact that we got almost half of the votes, 
and I think the record we make in these next four years will wel! 
determine what our role will be in the future of this country. | 
think it will be a good record, and I know that Senator Kennedy, 
as President of this country, wants it to be a good record from 
the standpoint of constructive opposition in the traditional Ameri- 
can pattern. 

Q. Is there any change in the Republican hierarchy indicated 
that you know of now? 

A. I would not have any comment on that question at this 
point. 


NEXT MEETING 


Q. Mr. Vice President, could you tell us the purpose of the 
next meeting between yourself and Mr, Kennedy? 

A. The next meeting, | would assume, would simply be a 
follow-up of this meeting, to discuss the transitioi. problems and 
also the problems in the field of foreign policy which we discussed 
at some length today. Beyond that, I, of course, can’! go, even 
though I am well aware of what the purpose will be. 


REPUBLICANS IN ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Mr. Vice President, do you have any reaction to the idea 
of having Republicans serve in a Kennedy Administration? 
A. I would have no comment on that question at this point. 
That goes to the substance of the conversation again, and until 
the Senator himself has commented on it I will not comment on it. 


COMMENT ON MEETING 


Q. Sir, were you pleased with the outcome of the meeting? 

Q. Yes. I was trying to imply that at least in my statement. 
I think this was a very constructive act on the part of the Senator, 
to initiate the meeting. I think that certainly the conversation 
was one that was helpful both from his standpoint and also from 
my standpoint as the leader of the opposition. 


Kennedy Statements - 5 


NOT SURPRISED 


Q. Sir, were you surprised when the invitation was offered, 
or the invitation was made for this meeting? 

A. | learned never to be surprised by anything. No, seri- 
ously, I would say that I was not surprised. Senator Kennedy and 
I have known each other for fourteen years. We have often worked 
together, as a matter of fact, on programs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, and | was not surprised that he would 
initiate the meeting which did take place. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE 


Q. Mr. Vice President, are you ready to tell us anything at 
all about your own plans for the future? Many of us have been 
interested and hoping to get a word from you about this as soon 
as possible. 

A. My plans for the immediate future are tospend a week on 
the beach in Florida. Beyond that, people ask what am I going to 
do in 1962 in California, and what am I going to do in 1964. | can 
only say I haven’t even made my plans for 1961 yet, so that is 
my answer. 


DATE OF NEXT MEETING 


Q. Do you know when you will meet with Mr. Kennedy, when 
the next meeting will be? 

A. No. That will be, of course, at his choice, and I will be 
glad to meet with him wherever he suggests. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, there has been some talk among 
Republican leaders of asking for recounts in certain close states. 
Would you give us your views on that? 

Q. I think my campaign people already answered that ques-! 
tion and I will stand by that answer, 


NIXON ROLE 


Q. Mr. Vice President, if Senator Kennedy would like you to 
play a more active role than is usual in the international period 
that is coming up now, would you want to talk to President Eisen- 
hower about this before you participated in it? 

A. First, without commenting upon the request, I obviously 
am not going to say that the Senator did or did not ask me to play 
such a role. But anything that I do during the balance of this 
term of office I naturally will consult with President Eisenhower, 
and I think I am at liberty to revea! this much of the conversation. 
1 told Senator Kennedy that | did want to report to the President 
the substance of our conversation, and I will do that this afternoon 
by telephone. 


WHO SET UP MEETING? 


Q. Mr. Vice President, there is a story that Herbert Hoover 
and Joseph P. Kennedy, the father of the Senator, had a hand in 
setting up this meeting between you and Senator Kennedy today. 
Did you have any calls from Mr. Hoover or anyone else asking 
whether you were agreeable to such a meeting before Senator 
Kennedy called you the other night? 

A. I understand that Senator Kennedy was asked about this, 
and his answer, of course, is the one that I will stand on, Senator 
Kennedy called me and the arrangements that he made and the 
answer that he gave to that question is the one that | will stand on. 
I will not -- in other words, it would not be appropriate for me to 
go into whether such a call was or was not made, | will only say 
that Senator Kennedy’s statement is the statement that I stand on. 


REPUBLICAN ROLE 


Q. Will the Republicans have a statement from you very soon 
after you go out of the office as to the role you intend to play in 
the Republican party. Can they look forward to something from 
you? 

A. 1 think that will have to wait until I reach that point. I 
am not announcing any plans for the period after January at this 
point. 
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The Week In Congress 





. Nine states gain and 16 states lose U.S. House seats 
Reapportionment in the new apportionment, based on the 1960 popula- 


tion census, which was announced Nov. 15 by the Census Bureau. Biggest gainers 
are California (eight new seats) and Florida (four new seats); the biggest loser is 
Pennsylvania (three seats), The state legislatures must now redistrict before the 
1962 elections, when the new apportionment takes effect. CQ’s story reviews the 
background of reapportionment and the political picture (including new membership 


figures) in the 50 state legislatures. (Page 1882) 


Census Results 


The Census Bureau Nov. 15 announced the final re- 
sults of the 1960 population census, showing that the 
U.S. population had grown 18.5 percent to a grand 
total of 179,323,175 persons during the decade ofthe 
1950’s. When figures for Americans overseas are 
added in, the figure is expected to top 180,000,000. 
The largest growth of the decade was in the West- 
ern states. New York continued to be the most 
populous state, but California was quickly closing 
the gap. The only states to lose population during 
the decade were Arkansas and West Virginia. 
CQ’s story gives the state-by-state figures. (Page 
1831) 


Election Wrapups 


With all but one race finally decided, the Democrats 
will control the House of Representatives by a 260-176 
margin in the 87th Congress....Late returns on the 
Presidential race showed Nixon creeping closer to 
Kennedy in both popular and electoral votes. Specu- 
lation began on fraudulent voting practices in close 
states and on a possible revival of the independent 
electors movement,...Both National Chairmen will 
stay on....Nixon and Kennedy aides analyzed election 
results, (Page 1903) 


Kennedy Appointments 


President-designate John F. Kennedy Nov. 10 an- 
nounced the first appointments of his Administration. 
He kept at their posts both J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the F.B.I., and Allen W. Dulles, director of the 
C.I.A. He named Clark M, Clifford toserve as liaison 
man with the outgoing Eisenhower Administration 
and James M., Landis to make a study of the federal 
regulatory agencies. Kennedy announced he would 
keep four campaign aides on his personal staff. CQ 
carries brief biographies on the new men. (Page 
1902) 





Popular Vote 


The popular vote -- complete where avail- 
able -- for every House, Senate and Governor 
race in the country appears in this week’s CQ 
Weekly Report. Percentages also are given. 
This constitutes the best source of the 1960 elec- 
tion data until early next year when CQ will put 
out its official election returns, giving the Presi- 
dential, Senate and House votes and percentages 
for every Congressional District. (Page 1887) 











In Case of Death 


No person elected to the Presidency or the Vice 
Presidency has died before his inauguration, but law 
governing such a contingency is pretty clear. Death 
of either man before the date fixed for the electors 
to vote (Dec. 19 in 1960) would leave the electors 
free to choose a successor. After that date, the 
Vice President-elect would succeed if the President- 
elect were to die; if the former should die the office 
of Vice President would remain vacant. This would 
be true even though the official count of the electoral 
vote doesn’t occur until Jan. 6. (Page 1901) 


Around the Capitol 


President Eisenhower Nov. 16 acted to prevent fur- 
ther decline in the Nation’s balance of payments in 
foreign trade. Orders to federal agencies to cut 
spending abroad and to the military services toslash 
the number of dependents overseas were expected to 
slow down the outflow of gold from the U.S. Treasury 
which officials this week predicted might amount to 
$3.5 billion in 1960.... In other developments during 
the week, the Supreme Court ruled on gerrymander- 
ing by Alabama’s legislature which was designed to 
prevent Negroes from voting; grade schools in New 
Orleans were integrated over strong opposition by 
state officials; and USIA head George V. Allen re- 
signed his post. (Page 1907) 
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